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Thsrb are yery few young honsekeeperp who may 
not profit, in a degree, by the experience of thoB« who^ 
have already met some of the trials to which their new 
position naturally subjects them. For such, the pio* 
tures of domestic life here presented, drawn in the 
colours of truth by ^mcy's pencil, may have more than 
a passing interest. Wliile some of them excite a smile, 
olJiers will afford subjects for serious thought ; and all 
maj be read, the author thinks, without involying a 
waste of time, — an error into wldeii he would be sorry 
to lead any one, either young or old. 
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Thsbe was one thing that Mr. Barnaby oould not, 
as hq said, << figure out;" and that was, where all his 
mofiey went to. Hewasvottidpfvagant; nor could 
such a charge be brought a^3h|4|KDy member of his 
family. They did not give pmes in winter, nor 
go to the Spriqgs nor the searshore during the 
rammer se&son. They did not keep a carriage, nor 
buy fine furniture, nor indulge in costly dressing. 
And yet, though Mr. Bamaby's annual receipts were 
in the neighbourhood of two thousand dollars a 
y^ear, the thirty-first of December usually found him 
with an empty purse. This was the more surprising, 
as the Malcolms, next door, indulged in many things 
which the Bamabys would have considered eztrava^ 
gakit; though the Malcolms had vdl \&s^\fiL<^ ^ ^s^ 
Sfteen bwidred dollaiB per axm^^ssL. Ksi^>^^^^^^^^ 
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more; Malcolm was putting three hundred dollars in 
the Sayings bank eveiy year. 

<^ I can't figure it oat/' said Mr. Bamaby, one 
Newjear's eve^ as he footed up the cash column of 
his annual expenses. '^ Two thousand and sixty odd 
dollars have gone since last December. But where 
has it gone 7 that's the question. '^ 

"Fm sure I haven't spent it," meekly replied 
Mrs. Bamaby, who always felt, when any allusion 
was made to the amount of money expended, as if 
her husband designed to charge her with extrava- 
gance. 

'^ I know that, Aggy,'' said Mr. Bamaby, who 
understood, in a moment, how his wife felt. ^'I 
know that you haven't spent any thing more thui 
is necessary. But, for all that, the cost of living has 
been enormous. We have only two more in family 
than Malcolm, whose salaiy is but fifteen hundred 
dollars; and what is altogether unaccountable, while 
I haven't ten dollars in my pockety he has three 
hundred dollars of his year's salary snugly deposited 
in the Savings bank.'' 

" I oan't understand it," sighed Mrs. Bamaby. 
'^ I'm sure we don't indulge in any extravagances. 
We haven't bought an article of new furniture 
< during the year; while the Malcolms have had a 
oeautiful sofii, a set of candelabras, a large mahogany 
rocking-chair, and a dressing bozeau for which fhey 
^Mud twenty'Sve doUaiB." 
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^'I don't know how it is V* said Mr. Barnaby. 

" And that isn't all," continued his wife. " Mrs. 
Malcolm has bought her an elagant muff and boa, a 
velvet mantilla, and a pin and bracelet worth twenty- 
five dollars." 

^' It's unaccountable ! We have had none of these 
thing9; and yet our expenses outrun theirs some eight 
hundred dollars ! It reallymakes me unhappy. There 
is a leak somewhere; but, though I have searched 
for it long and anxiously, I cannot find it out." 

'^ Still, we must remember," said Mrs. Barnaby, 
'^that we have two more in family, and one of them 
an extra servant, whose wages and board do not 
come to less than a hundred and fifty dollars a year; 
and the additional child will swell the sum, put the 
expense at the lowest possible point, to two hundred 
and tiMity-five dollars. Then we pay seventy-five 
dollars more rent than the Malcolnw. So, you see^ 
that in these three items, we make up a sum of 
three hundred dollars." 

^^ Yes, but that isn't eight hundred." 

^^No, although it is a very important sum for 
which I have accounted. Half of it I have resolved 
to save. Mrs. Malcolm does with two girls, and I 
ought to get along with the same number. I'll send 
Hannah away next week." 

" Indeed, Aggy, you will do no such thing," re- 
plied Mr. Barnaby, in a positive voice. " You're 
worn down with the toil and care of thft q\£A&s%^)^ 
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it iSf and must not think of dispensing with Hannah. 
That would be a poor way to save." 

" But I don't see why I can't do with less help as 
well as other people. There is Mrs. Jones, over the 
way, with as many children as I havO; and she only 
keeps one servant." 

'< I am sorry (or her; that id all I have to say on 
the subject Her husband's income is less than half 
what I receive. We can afford three domestics as 
well as they can afford one. No, no, Aggy. If we 
are to retrench at any point, H must not be in the 
one you propose." 

" I see no other way of reducing our expenses," 
sighed Mrs. Bamaby. 

'^ Then let them go on as they are going, and we 
will be thankful for an income sufficient to meet otir 
wants." 

^'But we ought to be saving something. We 
ought to be laying up three or four hundred dollars 
every year." 

'^ I wish we could do so. However, as we caxmot, 
there is no use in making ourselves unhappy in eon- 
sequence. We shall be as well off fifty years hence 
as though we laid by a thousand dollars per annum." 

Mrs. Bamaby looked serious and unhappy, as she 
sat, without replying to her husband's last remark; 
while Mr. Bamaby, regretting now that he had in- 
troduced the subject, sought to change it for one 
^that was- more agreeable. His efforts to do so were 
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not very successfol, and the evening of the New- 
year was passed in reflections that were fax firom 
being pleasant to either party. 

Although neither Mr. nor Mrs. Bamaby were able 
to answer the question; " Where does the money go V 
we think the reader will be at no loss to '' figure 
out" the matter; after we enlighten him a little as 
to the mode in which the financial affiiirs of the 
family were conducted. 

On the morning that succeeded to the evening on 
which we have introduced Mr. and Mrs. Bamaby^ 
the former; as was his custom; went to market. As 
he walked along; he run over in his mind the various 
articles he must purchase ; and being in something 
of an economical mood; he summed up the amount 
they would probably cost. When he left the market- 
housC; he had spent three dollars instead of a dollar 
and three quarters; which latter sum had fully 
covered; in his previous estimate; all the articles that 
were really wanted. How the additional dollar and 
a quarter came to be added; was in this wise. A loin 
of veal had been determined upon, which was not to 
cost over sixty-five cents; but a fine fat pair of 
chickens met his eyeS; and the cost was only twenty- 
two cents more than the veal; which was such a trifle 
that he decided at once in favour of the chickens. 
Having bought the chickens, to add a bundle of 
celery and a quart of cranberries was the most natu* 
Iftl thing in the world; and these took twenty <&iq.\i<& 
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more, to say nothing of the pound of sugar at eight 
oents, that would be required to sweeten the eran- 
berries. The man who had ilie chickens to sell had 
alap some yeiy nice honey, the sight of which created 
in the mind of Mr. Bamaby the desire to have some. 
The price was twenty-five cents a pound ; though what 
of that? Mr. Bamaby had no means of taking it 
home, but Mr. Bamaby was a man of expedients. He 
never liked to be foiled in any thing, and was, there- 
fore, rarely at a loss for some mode of accomplishing 
his ends. Just across from the market-house was the 
shop of a tinman ; and, as Mr. Bamaby looked up, he 
saw the bright tin kettles; of all sizes and shapes^ 
hanging before his door. 

^^ I have it/' said he, speaking aloud his thoughts. 
^^ Such articles are always useful in a family." 

So he walked across to the tinman's, and bought 
a small kettle, for which he paid thirty-one cents^ 
and then walked back and had a pound of honey 
placed therein, for which he paid twenty-five cents 
more. After he had purchased what vegetables he 
had designed getting, some dried Lima beans pre- 
sented themselves, and a quart was taken, as the 
price was but fifteen oents. Some cakes and eandies 
for the children took a shil^ng more. Thus it was 
that three dollars were spent, instead of one dollar 
and three quarters, 0ie sum at first decided upon as 
sufficient. 

When Mr. Bamaby went to market, he put five 
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dollars in his pocket. On returning home and 
counting over his change, he could find but two. 

<<That can't be/' he said to himself; searching 
first in one pocket and then in another. ^^ I havin't 
spent three dollars.'' 

But nowhere could he turn up another copper. 

" Somebody mu3t have given me wrong change." 
This was the most reasonable conclusion to which 
he could come^ after adding up the cost of the various 
articles purchased, and forgetting to include the tin 
kettle, the cakes and candies for the children, and 
the quart of Lima beans. 

'^ Hadn't you better take your umbrella with you ?" 
said Mrs. Samaby to her husband, as the latter 
prepared to leave for his place of business. ^' It 
looks very much like a storm." 

Mr. Bamaby opened the door and glanced up at 
the sky. 

" I don't think it ^rill rain." 

'^ It will be wisest to take your umbrella. If it 
don't rain, no harm will be done , and if it should 
rain, you will save yourself from being wet." 

Mr. Bamaby paused a moment to think, and then 
said, as he stepped out, "I'll risk it." 

On his way to nis office, Mr. Bamaby passed a 
window in which were some very handsome bouquets 
of artificial flowers made from tissue-paper. He 
paused to admire, and then went in to ask tk^ \x\^^- 

VI.-2 
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Once inside of the store in which the bouquets were 
sold^ and in the power of a saleswoman who knew 
her man the moment he entered, there was no such 
thini^ as retiring without becoming tka owner of a 
splendid bunch of flowers^ at the moderate cost of 
fifty centS; which the shop-woman promised to send 
home immediately. 

'^ Cheap enough/' said Bamaby ^ himself, as he 
left the shop. '^ How many dollars haye I spent in 
real flowers that faded, and became worthless in a 
day ; but these will retain their beauty for years. 
Aggy will be delighted with them I'' 

During the morning, Mr. Bamaby had occasion 
to purchase some articles of i|tationery. While 
waiting to have them made up iSriJHk package, after 
selecting what he wanted, he commenced looking 
over the books that were displayed upon the counter. 

'' Just the thing for Tom," he said aloud, as he 
opened a book containing a number of gayly-painted 
pictures. " How much is It V 

^^ Only thirty-seven and a half cents." 

" You may tie it up for me." And he tossed the 
book to the man who stood behind the counter. 

Before twelve o'clock^ the rain, which Mr. Bar- 
naby's wife had predicted, began^to fall. At one, 
it was still coming down fireely, and at two, Mr. 
Barnaby's dinner hour, there was no sign of abate- 
ment. Mr. Bamaby opened the door of his office 
and gazed up at the leaden sky ; he theH looked 
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across the street, and saw, haDging before a door, 
just the article he wanted — an nmbrella. To get 
possession of this article, he must^ of conrse, pur- 
chase it. Btfc he had two umbrellas at home now. 

<^ What if I ha,ye V odd he to himself, as the 
fact was presented to his mind. '^ It is here that I 
want an umbrella.'^ 

Not long WM the question of buying another 
umbrella debated. He couldn't lose his dinner, 
especially as a fine pair of fat chickens were to be 
served; and it was raining too hard to think of 
venturing on the journey home without some pro- 
tection. He might go home in a cab for fifty cents ; 
but then the half dollar would be gone as certainly 
as if it were tbrttwn into the street. If, on the con- 
trary,, he were to buy an umbrella, even though it 
cost more, he would be in possession of a useful 
article, that would have to be bought, as the natural 
result of the wear and tear of those he now had on 
hand, before a twelvemonth elapsed. Moreover, he 
reflected, for as large a family as his, three or four 
umbrellas were almoi^ndispensable. 

Arrived at ihis conclusion, Mr. Bamaby ran 
across the stree^ and supplied himself with a cheap 
cotton umbreUil, at an expense of seventy-five cents. 

"Where does the money go ?" said Mr. JSaraaby 
that evening, as he searched his pockets, and oould 
find but a solitary sixpence remaining of the oa^ 
he had taken from his secretary m ^<^ Tfissns!&%« 
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'^ I can't imderBtand it. Certainly I have not spent 
five dollars." Then he took a piece of paper and 
his pencil^ and tried to ^^ figure it np." But he did 
not get beyond four dollars ; and he would almost 
have taken his oaih that he had not spent a copper 
more. As for the deficit, that must have occurred 
through his having received wrong change. 

Here the reader has a history of one day's spend- 
ings ; and he will perceive that from two to three 
dollars passed from the hands of Mr. Bamaby that 
had better have remained in his possession. A system 
like thiS; pursued every day in the year, would use 
up from six hundred to nine hundred dollars, and 
there would be little or nothing to show for it in the 
end. In the day^s expenditure, one dollar had gone, 
and Mr. Bamab/s memory was entirely at fault in 
regard to the manner of its disappearance. A dollar, 
thus wasted each day, would leave, in the annual 
expense, three hundred dollars, tinaccounted for. 
But Mr. Bamaby had never looked at the matter in 
this light. He did not.refi||L that a cent uselessly 
spent every day is eqnal ro thre^ dollars thrown 
away in the year. m 

On the next morning, Mr. Bamyby again went to 
market, and, as was usual with hmf, turned over in 
his mind the various articles he must buy, and fixed 
upon the sum that would meet all that was really 
wanted. But, as on the day before, he exceeded 
this amount. The excess was one dollar, and the 
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articles purchased could all have been left in the 
market-house, and no member of Mr. Bamabj's 
&mily experienced the smallest deprivation in com- 
fort or health. 

<< What a beautiful bunch of flowers I" said Mrs. 
Bamaby to her husband, for the tenth time, as they 
stood together in the parlour after breakfast. ^' What 
a pity it is we haven't a glass vase to cover them I 
They would look so sweet 1" 

" Wouldn't they ?" was all the reply Mr. Bamaby 
made ; but the idea suggested by his wife did not 
die with the sound of her voice. It entered his 
mind, and lived there. In imagination he saw that 
bouquet of flowers — tissue-paper though they were 
— ^within a glass vase, their beauty increased two- 
fold. 

Mr. Bamaby did not go direct to his office on 
leaving home that morning, but walked two or three 
squares out of his way, in order to visit a china- 
store. Before leaving the store, his purse was lighter 
by two dollars, that sum having been expended for 
a glass to cover the bouquet of paper flowers bought 
for fifty cents. 

As Mr. Bamaby walked along, thinking how 
gratified his wife would be when the vase was 
brought home, he passed a pickling and preserving 
establishment, and* saw in the window jars of frait 
and vegetables of various kinds, preserved in the 
oonditi(m they were in on being takeii. ft^tsL ^Si^^^v&s^ 
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or tree. One of these jars was marked " Tomatoes.'' 
Mr. Barnabj liked tomatoes very macH, and had 
them on his table from the time they were to be 
bought four for a shilling until firort withered the 
vines on which they grew. To have a taste of the 
delightful vegetable once during the winter could 
hardly be called extravagance — so thought Mr. 
Bamaby — even if it did cost something to procure 
the gratification. So in he went; without debating 
the matter^ and bought a small jar for fifty cents. 
While the shopl^per was selecting his change, he 
took up a small bottle containing less than half a 
pint, marked "Strawberries." 

** Have these the natural flavour ?" he inquired. 

" yes/' replied the shopkeeper. " They have 
been hermetically sealed, after exhausting the air, 
and are in just the state they were when taken from 
the vines. I opened a bottle yesterday, and found 
them delicious.^' 

« What is the price of this bottle ?" 

"Half a dollar." 

" How better can I surprise and delight Aggy," 
said Mr. Bamaby to himself, " than by buying her 
some of these strawberries?" 

That question settled the matter, and Mr. Bama- 
by's purse was soon lighter by another half dollar. 
The tomatoes and strawberries were then ordered to 
be sent home, and Mr. Bamaby, feeling very com 
fortable in mind, proceeded to his office, and entered 
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upon the bnsiness of the day. Between that and 
nightfall, he gave a shilling to a beggar, who got 
drank on the money, bought fifty cents worth of 
toys for the children; over which they disputed as 
soon as they received them, and which were all 
broken up and thrown away in less than twenty-four 
hours, and ordered home a quarter of a dollar's 
worth of buns for tea, and found, on sitting down 
to supper, that his wife had baked enough cake to 
last tiie whole family for three or four days. 

So passed the second day of the new year ; and 
when, in the evening, reflection oame, and Mr. Bar- 
naby found nearly seven dollars less in his purse 
than when he went out in the morning, he was even 
more at a loss than on the day before to account for 
the deficiency. In attempting to sum up the various 
expenditures into which he had been led, he could 
not make out over five dollars and a half; and his 
mind remained totally in the dark as to the balance. 

On the third day — ^but we will not weary the 
reader by minutely detailing the process by which 
Mr. Bamaby got rid of his money on the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth days of the new year. What 
we have given . will furnish a clew to unravel the 
mystery of his heavy expenses, and show, what he 
was himself unable to find out, where the money 
went The amount uselessly spent, or that might 
have been saved without any abridgment of physical 
oir mental comfort, during those six days^ >i7«& V^s^ 
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fifteen dollars I or at the rate of seyen hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. 

The manner of proceeding daring this one week 
shows exactly how Mr. Bamaby conducted his affairs. 
Not a day passed that he did not waste from one to 
three dollars in trifles to gratify a bad habit of de- 
siring to have every little thing he saw, instead of 
waiting until real wants tagged at his purse-strings. 

And it was not much better with Mrs. Bamaby. 
She; too, had acquired the same habit; and sixpences 
and shillings dropped daily from her fingers, as if 
they were of but small account. 

Thus it went on, as it had been going for years ; 
and when the next thirty-first of December arriyed, 
and Mr. Bamaby examined his expense account; he 
found that twenty-two hundred dollars had vanished; 
and that scarcely a vestige ef any good it had 
brought them remained. There had been no addi- 
tions; except very unimportant oneS; to their furni- 
ture ; no silver plate nor fine jewelry had been pur- 
chased; nor had either Mr. or Mrs. Bamaby indulged 
in any extravagance of dress. 

^^ Where does the money goV asked agun Mr. 
Bamaby; in a kind of despauing tone. 

^^Pm sure I cannot tell;" sadly replied his wife. 
^^ It seems impossible that we could have spent so 
much. What is there to show for it ? Nothing I" 

<< Nothing at all I That makes the great mysteiy. 
Twenty-two hundred dollars I'^ 
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While they yet conversed, their neighbours^ tho 
Malcolms, dropped in to sit an hoar. No very long 
time passed before the subject uppermost in the 
minds of the Bamabys showed itself. 

"How is it," said Mr.Bamaby, "that you are 
able to live on so much less in the year than we can, 
and yet appear to spend more V 

Mrs. Malcolm smiled, and said that she was not 
aware that such was really the case. 

" But I know that it is so/' returned Mr. Bamaby. 
" You do not spend as much as we do by at least 
seven or eight hundred dollars.^' 

"Probably you put our expenses considerably 
below what they really are." 

" No, I apprehend not I suppose it costs you 
from twelve to thirteen hundred dollars a year.'' 

" Tes. That is pretty near the mark." 

"I shouldn't like to say how much it reall/does 
cost us; but I can assure you it is &r beyond that. 
As to where the money goes, I am entirely in the 
daA. We have nothing to show for it. I wish 
you would impart to us your system of economy," 
0aid Mr. Bamaby, smiling. " If I could get through 
the year jfor fifteen hundred dollars, I would be 
perfectly satisfied." 

"Ihave no particular system," replied Mr. Mal- 
colm, " unless you call taking care of the little leaks 
in the cash, a system. When a boy, I lived with a 
ahrewd old fiurmer in the couatrj, "viVi^ \^^Ti<^^f^ 
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the ' saye-yonr-pennies-and-the-pounds-will-take-care- 
of-themselyes' school. One fall^ in patting up cider, 
he trusted to radker a rickety-looking barrel, which 
showed a dispositioil to leak. ' I guess it will do/ 
he said; thoughtfully eyeing the barrel after the 
cider had been poured into it, and noticing that in 
two or three places small streams were oozing forth. 
' The barrel is a little loose, but it will soon swell.' 
And so the barrel was placed in the dark cellar with 
two or three others, for the winter's supply. Two 
barrels were tapped one after another, and they 
yielded back the full amount of liquor that had been 
committed to their charge. But on coming to the 
third barrel, and taking hold of it to bring it forward 
to a better position, it was found to be empty. 
' Aha I' said the old farmer, ^ I see how it is. I 
thought that leak was of no consequence, but it has 
waflfed the whole barrel of cider. There's a lesson 
for you, John,' he added, turning to me. 'Take 
care of the little leaks in your pocket, when you 
grow up and have money to spend, for they are 
what run away with most men's property.' I un- 
derstood him as fully as if he had read me a homily 
of an hour long. All useless expenditures I now 
call leaks, and stop them up immediately." 

'^ No doubt we spend a great many dollars that might 
be saved in the year," said Mr. Barnaby ; " but I can- 
not conceive how all the leaks in our pockets could 
Jet out £ve or six hundred doUaxB in twelve months." 
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''If 8 an easy matter for ns to let five or six hun- 
dred dollars leak out, and yet scarcely be aware of the 
daily waste/' replied Mr. Malcolm. '' Two dollars 
spent every day^ that might be saved; gives six 
hundred dollars in a year/' 

'' True. But a man could hardly let that much 
leak away without observing it." 

" It is very possible. Suppose you add on, daily, 
to each of your three meals, a shilling or sixpence 
more than is necessary ; and this may be done so 
easily as scarcely to be noticed ; how much do you 
think it would be in a year ? Why, the important 
sum of one hundred and thirty-eight dollars V 

" Is it possible V Mr. Bamaby looked surprised. 

c^Even so. And if twenty-five cents be added to 
each meal; a thing easily done, as you very well 
know, the yearly aggregate is swelled to two hun- 
dred and seventy-six dollars." 

''In the matter of desserts alone," said Mrs. 
Malcolm, coming in with a remark, " which rather 
injures than conduces to health, half a dollar a 
day, in a family as large as yours, may easily be 
spent." 

" Don't you have a dessert after dinner ?" inquired 
Mrs. Bamaby, in a tone of surprise. 

" Not every day," answered Mrs. Malcolm. 

" I don't believe Mr. Bamaby would know that 
he had dined, if he hadn't a dessert on the table." 

<< Perhaps not," replied Mr. Bamaby \ " fot ^^<sc^ 
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mj first conrae would digest so easily that it would 
be hard to imagine that I had eaten any thing. 
The £act iS; now that I reflect upon it^ these desserts 
are to my stomach as the extra pound that broke the 
camel's back. I don't believe I would have a dys- 
peptic symptom^ i£ I did not touch puddings, pies, 
sweetmeats, nuts and raisins, blano-manges, floating 
islands, and a hundred and one. other things that 
my good wife prepares for our gratification, and 
which I eat after my appetite has been satiated on 
plain and more substantial food." 

"Upon my word!" exclaimed Mrs. Bamaby. 
" And so, after all, these are the thanks I am to re- 
ceive for my trouble. Dear knows I if it was not for 
you, I wouldn't worry myself every day about a 
dessert for dinner." 

" And at a cost of over a hundred dollars a year," 
returned Mr. Bamaby, good-humouredly. "I begin 
to see a little of the way in which the money 
goes?" 

"There are so many ways in which we are 
obliged to spend money," said Mr. Malcolm, " that 
unless we are watchful, a little will leak out at a dozen 
points every day^ and show, in the end, although we 
remain all unconscious of the waste that is going on, 
an alarming deficiency. When I first entered upon 
life, I saw how this was in my own case. Sixpences, 
shilliDgs. and even dollars did not seem of much 
importance; though of fives, tenS; and twenties, I 
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was very carefuU The consequence waS; that the 
small change kept constantly running away ; and^ 
in the end, the fives, tens, and twenties had myste- 
riously disappeared. I saw that this wouldn't do, 
and reformed the ^stem. I took care of the small 
sums, and soon found that I alw|ys had large sums 
to spend for things actually needful, and had really 
more satisfaction in what I obtained with my money 
than I had before." 

" But it is so hard,'' said Mrs. Baniaby, " to be 
careful of the sixpences, without growing mean and 
pemnious, and even seeking to save at the expense 
of others' just rights." 

" Perhaps it is," replied Mrs. Malcolm. " But 
this consequence need not follow. All we have to 
do 18, to deny ourselves the indulgence of a weak 
desire to spend money for little articles that we 
could do without and not abridge our comfort in 
the lea^t, and we will find enough left in our purses 
to remove us from the temptation to be unjust to 
others." 

« Taking care of the pennies, then, and leaving 
the pounds to take care of themselves, is your 
system," remarked Mr. Bamaby. 

"Yes," answered Mr. Malcolm. "That is our 

system, and we have found it to work very well. We 

not only enjoy every comfort we could reasonably 

dflai^, but have nearly two thouslid dollars in the 

» Savings bank." 
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^^And yet your salary is on]; fifteen hundred 
dollars a year/' ^ 

"That is all." '> 

" While my income is over two thousand, and t 
. haven't a cent left to bless myself with when the 
thirty-first of Deymber arrives. But I see where 
the leak is. I understand, now, clearly, how the 
money, goes ; and, by the help of a good resolution,'^ 
I will stop the leak." 

How far Mr. Barnaby was successful in stopping 
the leak, we do- not know. It is hard to reform 
confirmed habits of any kind, and we are afiiddKhat 
he found the task assumed a hard one. But if he 
conquered in the attempt, his reward was ample, 
compared to the amount of self-denial required for 
the achievement. .1- 



c. 
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One of the Tirtaes peculiar to society in tliis 
country — and^ it may be, in other countries^ fbr 
aught we know — is a tender regard fbr the con- 
sciences of others. People are disposed to interpret 
St. Paul's injunction to the PMlippians^ ^^ Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man^ alsO; 
on the things of his neighbour/' after the most 
literal fashion. We see this manifested in a great 
variety of ways, but in none more prominently than 
in the e£fort to make people pay due regard to the 
'precept, " Of Mm that tvould borrow of thee, turn 
not thou awai/," 

Mrs- Armand was the very personification of this * 
virtue; and she took good care that none in her 
neighbourhood suffered condemnation for l&ck of a 
living faith in the precept last quoted, m sundry 
careful housewives could testify. 

Mr. Armand differed with his wife in some mat- 
ters, and particularly in regard to the morality jof 
her borrowing-practices, and often recorded his pro- . 
test against tbdir continuance \ t\i^ ^<c:fai^ ^'l ^X^x^^c^ 

•El 
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satisfied him more and moro; «ach time it was 
repeated; that ^'when a woman will; she will; yoa 
may depend tm't" A fair sample of the discussions 
held on the subject; may be seen in the following 
matiimonial passage of small armS; which ooconed 
in consequence of the appearance on the table, one 
morning; of a strange lodking Britannia-ware coffee- 
pot. 

''Where did that come firom; Sarah ?'^ was the 
natural inquiry of Mr. Armand; as his eyes rested 
upon this handsome addition to the appendages of 
the tea-tray. 

''Kitty melted the bottom off of my coffee-pot 
yesterday; the careless thing I^^ replied Mrs. Ar- 
mand; "and it is not mended yet; so I borrowed 
Mrs. Lovell's for this morning.'^ 

" I wouldn't have done that;'' said the husband. 

" Why wouldn't you ?" very pertinently inquired 
Mrs. Armand. 

" Oh I because I wouldn't." . 

" Give a reason. Men are always fierce enough 
for reasons 1" 

" Because I don't think it right to borrow other 
people's thingS; when we can do without them." 

" We couldn't do without a coffee-pot, could we ?" 

"Yes; I think so." 

"How, pray?" 

" Rather than borroW; I would have made tea for 
breakfast; until our coffee-pot was mended." 
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^^ A nice gmmbfing time there would have been, 
if I bad tried to put jMPn off with a cap of tea !'' 

^< I don't think I am such a grumbler as that, 
Sanh. I belies I am as easily satisfied as most 
men. I'm sure I would rather drink tea all my life 
than take coffee firom a borrowed coffee-pol/^ 

" So much for trying to provide for your comfort P' 
said Mrs. Armand^ in a complaining tone of voice. 

"I never iHjh yoi\ to do wrong for the sake of 
seeuring my mdort/' returned her husband. 

^'Do wrong 1 Do you mean to say that it is 
wrong to borrow and lend V 

" It is wrong to borrow on every trilling occasion, 
for this is to be unjust to others, who are constantly 
deprived of the use or possession of such things as 
are their own." 

^' I wouldn't like to live in a world as selfish as 
it would be, if made after your model," said Mrs. 
Armand. 

" No doubt it would be bad enough," replied the 
husband'; '' but I am sure that borrowers would be 
Boarce." 

'^3ut what harm can my using Mrs. Lovelies 
eoffee-pot for a single morning do, I would like to 
know?" 

Mr. Armand answered this interrogatory, not, 
however, conolusively enough to satisfy his wife. 
Mrs.Lovell's opinion on the subject being much 
more to the point, will best eu.l\^\i\£;vi ^<^ t^<^^x^ 

3* 
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and BO we will give that. Mrs. Lovell was preparing 
to go down to break&sty whe^^ her cook came to her 
ohamber-dooT; and said — 

<^Mrs. Anaand; ma'am^ wants you to lend Jier 
yonr coffee-pot. She says Kitty melted the bottom 
off of hers, and it aVt mended yet. She jnst wants 
it for this morning.'' 

^^ Very well/' returned Mrs. Lovell. The tone in 
which this was said did not express niteh pleasure- 
As the girl retired, Mrs. Lovell f|p#rked, in a 
grumbling way, to her husband, «^.<f ^ 

^< And, no doubt, Eitty'll melt th^^ottom off of 
mine before night.'' * 

'^ You are not going to let her have that handsome 
Britannia coffee-pot T' Mid Mr. Lovell. 

'^I have no other, and she knows it/' 

^' You might say, that you have only one. She 
will think that in use.'' 

" No, she won't ;" for she is very well aware of 
the fact, that we don't make coffee, unless when we 
happen to have company." 

'^ As you had not the resolution to say ^ no,' you 
will have to take your chance." 

'< And the chances will all be against me. Of 
that I am certain. I never loaned Mrs. Armand any 
thing in my life, that it did'nt come home injured 
in some way." 

"Then your coffee-pot will hardly prove an ex- 
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^^Fm afraid not. Ob^ dear 1 I wish that people 
would let their nei|^boars poMess the little they 
have; in peaoe. Pre had that set of Britannia- 
ware for five yearS; and there is not a bad scratch 
nor braise upon any piece of it. If Mrs. Armand 
lets the coffee-pot get injnrodi I shall be too 
angry.'' 

^'I almost hope she will/' said Mr. Lovell. 

"Why,Aniyr 

^^You vSUhen^ in all probability^ fall back upon 
your ressflw irightSy and throw Mrs. Armand, in 
future, npoi||.liers.^' 
*^< What aire our reserved rights ?" 

^^In this case, yours will be to refuse lending 
what your neighbours should buy ; and hers will be 
to buy what she can't conveniently borrow." 

^^ I don't wish to offend her," said Mrs. Lovell, 
''but, if she does let my coffee-pot get injured, I 
shall be too much put out." 

'' In other words, you will say something sharp 
about it." 

" Very likely. I'm apt, you know, to speak out 
on the spur of the occasion." 

'' Then I shall be very well content to see the 
spout knocked off, the handle bent, or a bruise as 
large as a walnut in the side of your coffee-pot." 

" Henry 1 Why will you say so V^ 

''Because I happen to feel all I say. This bor- 
rowing nuisance is intolerablei and vta i^'^t^i^ississ^ 
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can hiM^y be obtained at too dear a cost. How 
many umbrellas bas Mrs. Armand lost or mined for 
us in tbe last two or three years V 

^< Don't ask me that question. I've never tried 
to keep die 'counts." 

'< Half a dozen; at least." 

'' You may safely set the number down at that 
But; if I could get off with umbrellas^ Fd buy a 
casC; and let her have one a month; and think the 
arrangement a bargain. The fact iS; I Jiave scarcely 
an article of movable household goodS; or wearing 
apparel; that doesn't show sad evidenees of having 
been used by some one beside myself You know 
that dear little merino cloak of Charle/S; in which 
he looked so sweet ?" 

"Yes. What of it?" 

" Last Sunday; Mrs. Armand had her baby bap- 
tized. Of course; she had nothing decent to put on 
it; and of course sent for Charley's cloak. What 
could I do?" 

" You could have declined letting her have the 
cloak." 

" Not imfler the circumstances." 

" HasnH her baby a cloak ?" 

" Yes; but it's full of grease-spots — ^not fit to be 
seen." 

"It's good enough for her baby, if she don't 
think proper to provide a better one." 

"All very easily said. But I couldn't refuse the 
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oloaky though I let it go with fear and trembling. 
Now just look at it V 

Mrs. Lovell opened & drawer^ and taking out the 
dove-coloured cloak; with its white and blue lining; 
slowly opened it* 

^< Bless me V exclaimed her husband; as the back 
of the collar was displayed; and showed several 
square inches of discolouration. '^What in the 
world <jould have done that ?'' 

^^Perspiration from the child's head. Charley 
has worn it twenty timeS; yet not a spot was to be 
seen before. But this is not the worst. To keep 
the baby from crying in church; a pieoe of red candy 
was pushed into its mouth.'' 

" Goodness r 

^' And as the baby was cutting teeth; the result 
can hardly be wondered at. Look I'' 

Mrs. Lovell held up the front of the cloak. From 
the collar to the skirt were lineS; broad irregular 
patches, and finger-markS; dark; red, and gummy. 

" That beatfe every thing I" exclaimed Mr. Lovell. 

" But it isn't all," added his wifC;'' as she turned 
the cloak around; and showed a grease-spot; half as 
large as her hand, upon the skirt. ^^ After the child 
was brought homC; nurse took off the doak and 
threw it upon a table, where one of the children had 
just laid a large slice of bread and butter.'' 

« Is that all ?" asked Mr. Lovell. 
. "I haven't looked any further," refilled "^fesi. 
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Lovell; tossing the rained garment from her with 
an impatient air. " But isn't it too much to bear ?" 

<<What did the lady say^ when she brought it 
homer 

<^ She sent it in by one of her girls^ who 'said thai 
there were two or three spots on tiie oloak^ for which 
Mfg. Armand was sorry; but she thought I could 
easily rub "diem out/' 

" Humph I'" 

" The cloak is totally ruined. I don't know when 
I had any thing to vex me so much. And it was 
such a beauty T' 

"What will you do?'' 

" Throw it away. I can't let my baby wear a 
soiled and greasy cloak. See I" And Mrs. Lot^I ' 
again went to her drawers. " Fve got cashmere fdy^' 
a new one." 

" Well, now, this is too bad I" exclaimed Mr. 
Lovell. "Too bad I If I were you, Fd send her 
the cloak, with my compliments, and tell her to 
keep iti" ^ 

" Oh, I don't wish to make her an enemy." 

" Better have such persons enemies than friends.'' 

"Perhaps not." 

^ What's the use of your making a new cloak for 
Charley ? You'll lend it to Mrs. Armand when she 
wants to send her baby out, and then" 

" Beg your pardon, husband dear I But I will do 
DO auoh. thing !" 
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" And^e wiU see." 

Mrs. Lovell spoke pretty resolutely^ as if her 
mind were^ for once in her life^ made up not to be 
imposed upon. 

The break&st-l>ell ringing at the moment^ Mr. 
and Mrs. Lovell dropped the subject for the discus- 
sion of one rather more agreeable. 

The day passed without the return of the coffee- 
pot^ about which Mrs. Lovell could not help feeling 
some uneasiness. And she had good reason; for 
nothing came home from the hands of the in- 
corrigible borrower that did not show signs of hard 
or careless usage. 

On the next day^ Mrs. Armand called in to pay 
Ker neighbours a visit. 

" I have'nt sent home your coffee-pot yet," said 
she, during a pause in the conversation that followed 
her entrance. "I told Kitty, yesterday, to take 
ours immediately and get it mended ; but I found 
this morning that she had failed to do so. I never 
saw such a careless, forgetful creature, in my life." 

" It's no matter," Mrs. Lovell forced herself to 
say, at the cost of a departure from the truth. 

^< Oh, I knew it was no difference, because you 
don't inake coffee regularly," responded Mrs. Ar- 
mand ; ^' but, then, I never like to be using other 
people's things when I can help it. Besides, our 
Kitty is such a careless creature^ that every thiu^ 
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she touches is in danger; and I'm a&tid it ought 
get injured. I noticed a little dent in the spoat this 
morning/' 

<^Not a bad one?" said Mrs. LoveHi thrown off 
of her guard by this admission. The tone in wUmI 
she spoke expressed some anxiety. 

^< Oh; nO; no f' replied Mrs. Armand quickly. 
<< You would hardly see it unless it were pointed ont. 
But even for so trifling an injury^ I can assure yon I 
scolded Kitty well. As soon as I go home, I will 
start her off with my coffee-pot; if she has not 
already taken it to the tinner's." 

Days passed; but the coffee-pot still remained in 
the possession of Mrs. Armand. In the mean time^ 
Charley's new cloak of very fine light blue cashmere 
was finished; and as Mrs. Lovell was a litUe pronS 
of her baby — what mother is not? — ^the doak went 
out to take an airing; the baby inside of oourse, every 
day for a week afterwards. 

One afternoon; some friends came iu; and Mn. 
Lovell persuaded them to stay and spend the even- 
ing. Shortly after they arrived; a messenger came 
from Mrs. Armand; with a requ^t for the loan 
of Charley's cloak; as the mother wanted to send 
her baby down to Jones's Hotel; that a friend of 
her'S; who was passing through the city; might see 
him. 

Mrs. Lovell said; "Very well;" and took fipom a 
drawer the dove-coloured merino cloak that had 
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safiered|p severely at the chrfbtening, and handed 
it to the ^1 who had come from Mrs. Armand. 

In a few minutes, the girl returned with the.4oak, 
and said— ^^' It isn't the one that Mrs. Armand wants. 
ftihe says, please to let her have the blue one. She'll 
take good aalre of it" 

Mrs. Lovell took the dove-coloured cloak and re- 
turned with it to the drawer slowly, debating in her 
mind what she should do. She must either o£fend Mrs. 
Armand, or run the risk of having the* new doak, 
which cost ten dollais, besides her labour, spoiled as 
the other had been. She did not wHlh to do the 
former; but, how could she submit to the latter? 
Just as, in her doubt and hesitation, she laid her 
^hand upon the new garment, a thought struck her, 
and turning to the girl, she said — 

^'Tell Mrs. Armand that she can have the light 
cloak in welcome; but Charlejr is going out, and 
will wear the blue one." 

The girl departed, and Charley got an extra air- 
ing that day. Mrs. Armand was exceedingly in- 
dignant, and wondered if Mrs. Lovell supposed she 
was going to send her child out in that '< soiled avd^ 
greasy thing 1" 

Towards supper-time, Mrs. Lovell's cook asked 
her if she wished coffee made. 

" Oh, certainly," was replied. 

" Mrs. Armand has our coffee-pot." 

" I know. You must go in for it." 

VI.— 4 
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The cook took oft her apron, and ran into ]||n. 
Armand's for the coffee-pot. In a few moments she 
returned, and said — 

^* Mrs. Armand can't let you have it before to- 
morrow. Hers is not mended yet, — and Mr. Ar> 
mand always drinks coffee for supper." 

'^ But go and tell her that I have company, and 
cannot do without it,'' replied Mrs.liOvell, a little 
impatiently. 

The girl went back. When ehe returned, the 
coffee-pot was in her possession. As she set it down 
before Mrs Lovell, she said — 

" Mrs. Armand didn't seem to like it much." 

" Like what much ?" 

<' Your sending again. She -says her husband 
never drinks tea, and she don't know how she is 
going to make him coffee." 

" But that isn't my coffee-pot I" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" Oh, no. Never !" And Mrs. Lovell took up a 
dingy looking affair tlfit her cook had brought in, 
and eyed it doubtingly. She remembered her Bri- 
tannia coffee-pot as a beaiatiful piece of ware, without 
a scratch or bruise, and bright as silver. But this 
was as dull as pewter : a part of the bottom, an 
eighth of an inch wide and three inches long, had 
been melted off or turned up; there were several 
large dents in it; the mouth of the spout had re- 
ceived a disfiguring bruise, and the little jet knob 
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Q^. the lid was entirely bro^OT off ! No, no— this 
was not her coffee-poi But cook insdsted that it was, 
and soon proved her assertion. 

Tlmi was too much for Mrs. Lovell, and the for- 
bearance of that long-suffering lady yielded under 
the too heavy pressure it was called to sustain. 

"That my coffee-pot!'' she exclaimed, with a 
most indignant emphasis, and lifting it from the 
table on which the cook had placed it, she set it 
down upon a t^-tray, which confined the other 
pieces belonging t^ her beautiful set of Britannia. 
The contrast was lamentable. 

" There I'' said sh^, with a glowing cheek, and 
voice pitched an octave higher than usual. " Take 
the whole set in^ Mrs. Armand, with my compli- 
ments, and say that I make her a present of it.'' 

The cook didn't need to be told her errand twice. 
Before Mrs. Lovell had time for reflection and repent- 
ance, she was beyond recall. 

The dining-room and kitchen of Mrs. Armand's 
house were in the same story, and separated only 
by a door. It happened that Mr. Armand was at 
home when Mrs. Lovell's cook came in and presented 
the breakfast and tea set, with the compliments of 
her mistress. The tone in which the message* was 
given, as it jeaohed his ears, satisfied him that 
something was wrong ; and he was put beyond all 
doubt when he heard his wife say,«with unusual ex- 
citement in her voice — 
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^< Take them baci ! Take them back I'' 

But the girl retreated hastily, and left her in full 
possession of the tray and its contents. 

<^ What's the matter ?*' inquired Mr. Armand, as 
his wife retreated into the diningrroom with flushed ' 
face and a quivering lip. It mW'some moments be- 
fore she could speak, and then she said soniething 
in a confused way about an insult. Not being able 
to understand what it all meant, Mr. Awnand sought 
for information in the kitchen. 

^^ Whose is this V he said t$ Kitty, laying bis 
hand upon the Britannia set. 
. "Mrs. Lovell's," replied Kitty. 

"Why is it here?" ' 

" Mrs. Lovell sent it in as a present to Mrs. Ar- 
mand." 

" Indeed I" Mr. Armand looked a little closer. 

" Is this the cofifee-pot we have been using for a 
week?" 

"Yes,, sir." 

" Humph I" Light was breaking into his mind. 

" Abusing, I should have said," he added. " And 
because the coffee-pot has been ruined, and the set 
broken, Mrs. Lovell makes us a present of what 
remains ?" 

Kitty held down her head in silence. 

After examining the . coffee-pot, and contrasting 
it with other pieces of the set, Mr. Lovell made aa 
anff-y exclamation, and retired from the kitchen. 
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He did not re-enter the dining-rooili, where he had 
leiPb his wife, but took up his hat, and going out of 
the front-door, shut it hard after him. In about 
half ^n hour he returned. 

"Where have jo^heenV^ his wife ventured to 
ask, as he entered tk^ room) where she was sitting 
in no very enviable mood. 

" Trying to repair the wrong you have done." 

" How do you mean ?" asked Mrs. Armand. 

" Tve bought a handsome set of Britannia-ware 
for Mrs. Lovell," rqpKed the husband, " and sent it 
to her, with a note of apology, and a request from 
me, as a particular favour, never to lend you any 
thing again, as you would be sure to injure it.'' 

"Mr. Armand r 

"It's true, every "word of it. I never was so 
mortified by any thing in my life. I don't wonder 
that Mrs. Lovell sent you the beautiful set you had 
broken. The fact is, this borrowing system must 
come to an end. If you want any thing, buy it; 
and if you are not able, do without it." 

Poor Mrs. Armand, whose feelings during the 
brief absence of her husband were by no means to 
be envied, now burst into tears and cried bitterly. 
Mr. Armand made no attempt to soothe the distress 
of his wife. He felt a little angry ; and when one 
is angry^ there is not much room left in the mind 
for sympathy towards those who have excited the 
anger. 

4» 
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After supper; while Mrs. Armand sat sewiog, her 
face ander a cloud, and Mr. Armand was endeavour- 
ing to get oyer the unpleasant excitement he had 
experienced, by means of a book, some one rang the 
bell. In a little while, Mr. Lovell was annonnced. 

^^What in the world can he want?'' said Mrs. 
Armand. 

"More about thd coffee-pot," replied Mr. Ar- 
mand, as he laid asid^ his book. ,^ ^ 

Mrs. Armand made no answer, and her husbtod 
left the room where they were sitting, and entered 
the parlour. Mr. Lovell, who was s&nding in the 
floor, extended his hand, and said with a smile — 

" Fm afraid my wife's hasty conduct — ^for which 
she is extremely sorry — ^has both hurt and offended 
you. And as these are matters which, if left to 
themselves, like hidden fire, increase to a flame, I 
have thought it best to see you at once, and offer all 
necessary apologies on her behalf.'*" 

" Not hurt in the least !" replied Mr. Armand 
good-humouredly. "And as for apologies, Mrs. 
Lovell wants no better one than the wreck of her 
beautiful coflee-pot, which I have minutely examined. 
I'm glad she sent it back, just as she did ; and for 
two reasons. It gave me an opportunity to repair 
the wrong which had been done, and served as a 
lesson to my wife, such as she needed and will not 
soon forget. No, no, Mr. Lovell! don't let this 
make you feel in the least unpleasant." 
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'^ But m J wife says she cannot think of keeping 
the beautiful tea and coffee set you sent her/' 

/< Tell her that she will have to keep them. They 
are hers in simple justice. If she sends Aem here^ 
they will not be received. So she has no remedy. 
We want a set^ and will keep yours. If a disfigured 
coffee«t)ot has to be used; let it be by those who are ^ 
guilty of the abuse. And fiow^ Mr. Lovell^ tell,^.-^ 
your |;ood lady from mC; that if she knds my wife . * 
any tlimg more^ I will not be responsible; as I 
have always disapproved the system^ and am now, 
more than ever, opposed to it." 

Thi^ last sentence was spoken playfully. After ff 
half an hour's good-humoured conversation, the 
gentlemen parted. It was some days before the 
ladies met, and then they were a little reserved 
towards each other. This reserve never entirely 
wore off. But there was no more borrowing from 
Mrs. Lovell, nor any one else; for Mrs. Armand 
was entirely cured of her desire to make others keep 
the scriptural injunction, to wVch allusion was made 
in the opening of our story. 
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'^ Come and dine with me^ on Tlinrsday,^.|)iti||jp 
old friend Clayton. '' I am to have the conrp&n j 
of three or four friendS; and wish you to be one of 
the nnmbes.^' 

^ I accepted the invitation with pleasure, for I liked 
Clayton. We had been, acquaintances from boy- 
hood ; and mature years )iad only tended to strength- 
en the attachments gf youth. I also liked his 
wife. She, too, had been one of my early frienda. 
Many an agreeable evening had I spent with them 
since their marriage ; and if the ^tory I am about 
to tell does not give them offence, I hope to spend 
many more in their pleasant society. As to Hke 
telling of the story, that is a part of my vocation ; 
but in matters of this kind, I generally manage to 
embellish a little here and there, and to change 
names and vary incidents, in such a way, that the 
parties who have been made to sit for their pictures 
are hardly ever willing to see ther^n any likeness 
of themselves. And this being the case in the 

present instance, I hardly think I shall give any 
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offence; although I am not unwilling that my friend's 
wife should at Jieast have a remote idea that she 
might haye been the original of my sketch. 

Like all women^ and men too, Mrs. Clayton had 
her fa^ts ; and one of these I had frequently had 
occasion to notice. The fault was this : a habit of 
makidg^ the worst; instead of the best; of a thing. 
If Ai took a dress to 1)e made; she always knew it 
W|f^dj^*fit. If she laid out to start on a journey 
at ik >Mn^n timC; or to pay a visit; she knew it 
would rain. If one of her children were attacked 
with a fever and sore throat — not a very uncommon 
thing; by the way — she knew it was jscarletina. ^ 

One evening; I went home with her husband; per 
invitation; to take tea. Mrs. Clayton expected me; 
and I was received with the warm welcome that ai- 
rways greeted my appearance. During a pause in 
the conversation that followed; I heard her say to 
her husband; in an under tone : 

^^ I've madd up some nice cakes for tea; but Fm 
almost sure; they won't risC; just because I want them 
to/' 

/^Nonsense!" saidhc; half aloud; smiling. "You're 
an old croaker I" 

" That's too bad !" she replied; speaking aloud ; 
and then turning towards me — " My husband calls 
me a croaker; but it is no such thing. I am no 
more of a croaker than he is." 

" Oh yeS; KatO; you are a notorious croakait. 
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You always look at the dark instead of the bright 
parts in a picture ; while I always expect the son- 
shine ; though too often^ I must confess^ I find the 
sky overspread with clouds. Still, imaginary sun- 
shine is much better than imaginary clouds — don't 
you think so ?" 

I could not but assent to this. 

" I am not so sure of that !'* replied ike wif«. 
" For my part, I would much rather expect cloads 
and get sunshine, than expect sunshine and get 
clouds. But I will leave you, gentlemen, to discuss 
this matter between yourselves, while I go and see 
fp that our tea is not spoiled. '^ 

Id about an hour, during which time we had seen 
but little of Mrs. Clayton, the tea-bell was rung, and 
we retired from the parlour into the dining-room. 
We found her awaiting us at the tea-table, looking 
the very image of good-humour. 

" The cakes are light," I said to n ysel^ scarcely 
able to repress a smile. I had overheard her remark 
that she was almost sure they wouldn't rise gobd. 

After we were helped round, my friend said^ niA 
a smile — 

" All right, I see, Kate, notwith" — 

" Come ! not one word, Mr. Clayton,'' quickly 
spoke up his wife, interrupting him. " It is too 
bad !" she added, addressing me, " for my husband 
to do so. I said that I didn't believe the cakes 
would rise, and I had good reason for saying so. 
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But it seems I was mistaken, for which I am veiy 
thankful, and I think he onght to b^ the same/' 

^' And so I am/' retnraed the husband, laughing. 
^<The cakes are first-rate. I wouldn't have had 
them heavy and sour for the world.'' 

My friend put a little too much emphasis on the 
last part of the sentence, which caused his wife to 
ask, nliier seriously, "Why not for the world, Mr. 
Clayt«>r' 

" It would have grieved you so," he replied, in an 
evasive manner, yet meaning just what he said. 

" You think I would have taken it very much to w 
heart, do you 7" fll 

" All ladies take sucli matters to heart, and I sup- 
pose they can't help it. It is rather a serious affiiir 
to have the cakes sour when a friend is invited to 
tea." 

I joined in, pretty much in the strain of the last 
sentence^ in order to make Mrs. Clayton feel less 
annoyed than she was evidently disposed to be by 
the first part of her husband's remarks ; and, as the 
latter was as much inclined as myself to restore the 
disturbed serenity of his wife's temper, slight as 
that disturbance was, he took good care to say nothing 
more that was not as soothing as oil. All now was 
as pleasant, during the tea-hour, as a May morning, 
with the exception that the lady scolded the servant 
for neglecting to place a knife and fork at her plate^ 
and during the time seemed to me to be in rathfix^sw 
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unamiablc mood. Not that I objected jk> the ser- 
vant's being scolded for her neglect/ for she may 
have richly deserved it, and of this my fair friend 
was no doubt veil convinced. The error consisted 
in scolding at the wrong time and place. 

But to the dinner. Ten minutes before three 
o'clock, I rang the bell at the house of my friend, 
and was shown into the parlour^ where I found 
Clayton and three guests. I made the fourth and ' 
tne complement. Three o'clock was the hour for 
dinner. Just as the clock was striking that honr^ 
our fair hostess entered, looking, I thought, a little 
flushed and worried. After greeting us with great 
cordiality, she sat down beside her husband on the 
sofa, saying, as she did so : 

" Fm sorry, gentlemen, but Fm afraid you will 
have to wait half an hour for your dinner. My 
cook has been as cross as she could be all the morn- 
ing, and the fires as little inclined to bum as she to 
be pleasant.'' 

" No matter,'' said I, smiling. " We will have 
the better appetites. Give your cook and the fires 
their own way, and all will come out right in the 
end." 

All joined in assuring her that it was the same to 
them whether dinner were ready in ten minutes or 
an hour ; but it did not make her feel in the least 
more comfortable, or tend to increase our appetites 
for the coming meal. 
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<< I do t]^jga^/' eaid she, after « few iremarkb, pro 
and OOD^ had been made^ all referriog to the dinner^ 
^^ that the ordinary sertants we get are the most - 
perverse^ self-willed^ obstinate creatures in existence I 
Just the time when 70a feel. most dependent upon 
them, is the time when they will fail you. Our 
cook knows her business very well^ and I have no 
trouble at all with her^ except when we have com- 
pany, and then she acts like the very old Scratch ! 
I always dread to see" — 

Our hostess checked herself suddenly and looked 
a little confused, and our friend Clayton gave two 
or three emphatic ^^ ahem% !*' and struck off at right 
angles into a new subject. I believe there was not 
one of us who did not understand the whole sen* 
tence as well as if it had been finished ; nor one of 
us who did not more than half regret haying ac- 
cepted the invitation to dine. 

Nearly an hour |)assed, during which time our 
friend's wife came in and went out of the parlour 
frequently, the irregular corrugations about her eye- 
brows growing more and more distinct with the 
passage of every ten minutes. At length, but not 
until the cheerful expression of Clayton's face had 
begun to fade, dinner was announced. We all 
ascended, chatting freely, to the dining-room, kn<l 
were in, considering what had passed, a marvellous 
good humour. Our sharp appetites we considered 
a compensation for the delay. 

VX-* 
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We found Mn. Clayton awaiting ns in | 
room. Her smile was pleasant and cload-4 
but it faded away too soou; tnd left the whole aqMel 
of her face too much drawn down. There mm ft 
bright glow upon her cheeks — ^unusually bright^ and 
in her eyes an intenseness of expression that todi 
from them their highest charm. I saw that she was 
over-excited^ worried, and unhappy. Things had 
gone wrong with her, and she had not the philoso* 
phy to bear her trials with good-humour, nor thu 
tact to conceal what she felt from the friends whom 
she had joined her husband in inviting to partake 
the hospitalities of her table. 

^^ At last r' was the greeting she gave us, to whioh 
was replied, in a pleasant tone — 

'< Better late than never, you know. We shall 
make up for the delay by doing greater justice to 
your elegant dinner/^ 

^'Tou'll not find it very elegant, I fear. It's 
miserably cooked V she replied, half smiling, half 
frowning. 

<^ Let us be the judges, madam,'' returned ike 
one who had replied to her first remark. ^^ I think 
we shall render a much better account.'' 

'' My wife, you know," Clayton said, glancing finft 
at the subject of his remark, and smiling a little 
sarcastically, <^ generally looks upon the dark side.'' 

*'Ycs; I have not forgotten the sour cakes,'' I 
replied, laughing. 
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But somehow or other, the lady did not appear to 
relish the joke very welL She muttered something 
in reply that I could not understand, and then oom- 
mencud doing her part towards helping her guests 
to the various dishes that were upon the table. She 
had not proceeded far in this before she discovered 
that the beef was "burnt to a crispi," the turkey 
"raw," the potatoes "sobby," and the gravy as 
" black as a coal." 

"Never mind, my dear," said her husband, on 
her declaring that the beef ,was burnt to a crisp— 
"It's ooly on the outside; all is right within. 
Here's a slice that would tickle the palate of an 
alderman, and there are plenty more here just like 
it. The beef will do very well ; don't run it down 
until we begin, and then speak up fer the cook, 
which you may do with a clear conscience." 

" I'm sure the slice you have helped Mr. B. to 
is not fit to eat. Go^ John, and take Mr. B.'s plate 
up for a better piece." 

" Beg pardon, madam," said Mr. B., " I couldn't 
ask any thing better. I like beef well-done, and 
always p^fer an o^tside piece." 

But nothing would do. Mr. B.'s plate had to go 
up and an exchange be made for a more juicy slice 
of beef, which, if what Mr.-B. said was strictly true, 
was not as agreeable to his palate as the other. 

" Will you have some of this gravy ?" the lady 
asked, looking at me. " It's as black a& ^ ^<(^i!^V 
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she added; turning it np ftom the botloi^ Mlh % 
Bpoon. 

" I'll take some, if you please," I answered. 

The gravy certainly was rather darker than I was 
in the habit of seeing it, but yet about as near the 
colour of a coal as the meat watf to being burnt 
to a crisp. There was nothing unpleasant in its 
taste. 

^* I don't believe you can eat this turkey, Mr. 0./' 
she said a few minutes afterwards, as she was help- 
ing the individual she addressed to a piece of turkey 
that had been carved at a side-table by the waiter^ 
and placed before her. ^^ It's raw I" 

" I like even fowls a little rare/' replied Mr. 0. 
'^ It will just suit me." 

'< It's well you are all easily suited," returned 
Mrs. Clayton. ^' I call the whole dinner about the 
worst-eooked I have ever seen. I am mortified to 
death about it." 

We assured her, as soon as we had time to test 
the quality of the good things before us, that all 
was excellent. And, in saying this, we did not ex- 
aggerate in the least. To have a better dinner than 
that, I would not give the value of a copper. But 
it availed nothing. Because every thing was not 
cooked and flavoured just to the point that she ap- 
proved, it was pronounced unfit to be eaten. Not 
content with abusing the fare she had placed befoi^ 
us, she scolded the waiter for his omissions in setting 
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the table, a ceremony that both he and the guests 
would have most cheerfully dispensed with. 

At length we were | through with the principal 
course, and then came the dessert. By the way, 
however, I forgot to mention that, to add zest to our 
dinner, Mrs. Clayton refused to be helped to any 
thing, and did so m a way that was especially un- 
pleasant. To see h«r sitting up straight, with her 
hands in her lap, and an empty plate before her, 
while I was feasting on the many delicacies she had 
provided, affected my appetite considerably. But 
at length came the dessert. 

First some tarts were brought by the waiter and 
placed on the table before her. The moment the 
eyes of Mrs. Clayton rested on these, her brows con- 
tracted sharply, but she said nothing. I saw that 
the sides of two or three of them were burnt pretty 
black I save that defect, their appearance was tempt- 
ing enough. 

'< All burnt up I it is too bad I'' I could biar her 
say, in an under tone, speaking to herself, while she 
was serving them out on plates, and handing them 
to the waiter to be passed around the table. 

The flavour of the tarts was very delicious, and 
the first few mouthfuls as pleasant to the taste as 
any thing of the kind I had ever eaten ; but, after 
that, I did not enjoy them much, from thinking 
about the unhappy temper of our hostess. 

Some lemon and cocoa-nut puddiiitt i<cKL^^^« 
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These were delicacies upon whiofh Mrs. dajtoa 
prided herself, and when they were set before her, 
her face brightened np. So, I am sure, did mine, 
for by this time I had began to feel really unplea- 
sant, and must have shown my feelings in my coon 
tenanoe. After these puddings had' been senred 
around, Mrs. Clayton asked Mr. B. how he' liked 
them. 

" Delicious V was the reply. 

** I believe I will try a piece myself/' said the 
lady. 

'^ Do!'' said I, speaking .up quickly. <' It takes 
away half the pleasure of (lie dinner to see 
you eating nothing, after all your trouble in pre* 
paring so many delicacies for us.'' I felt better at 
once. 

By this time, Mrs. Clayton had lifted a small pieoe 
of the lemon pudding to her mouth. 

" My gracious I" she exclaimed. " Why, it isn't 
fit to eat I it's as sour as vinegar I Isn't it too bad F 
Every thing has gone wrong to-day I" 

^<It is a little tart, Kate," said her husband; 
<^but I really hadn't noticed it before you spoke. ■ 
I hope I may never have a worse one." 

" Ditto to that !" said Mr. C. And " ditto" went 
cheerily round the table. 

But it did no good. The piece of lemon pudding 
was pushed aside. 

^^Try some of the cocoa-nut pudding; I am soze 
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that is without a fault I" I said, hoping to restore 
some of her suddenlj-lost equanimity. 

^^ I suppose that is no better than the rest/' she 
replied ; '< it would bd strange if it were an excep- 
tion." . 

" Only try it V I urged. In this I was joined 
by others. 

Although I peroeiTed no fault whatever in the 
pudding, I confess that I saw her make preparations 
for trying it with some misgivings. K thk should 
prove defective, there was little hope of our getting 
away from the dinner-table with cheerful spirits. 

'< It's as dry bs a chip 1" almost stunned me, even 
while these thoughts were passing through my mind^. 
though spoken in a low querulous tone. 

From that moment I gave up ; I spoke not an- 
other word. The fruits came on, and we ate them 
in silence. Poor Clayton looked miserable; he was 
mortified and worried. We were all relieved when 
the signal was given for retiring, and gladly escaped 
from the presence of our hostess, who had the kind- 
ness to say to us, that if we ever dined with her 
again, she hoped she would be able to give us some- 
thing fit to eat. 

"I wouldn't give codfish. and potatoes, with a 
cheerful countenance presiding over them, for a 
hundred such dinners," said B.> as we walked away 
from the house of my friend Clajton. ^^It was 
made up of every delicacy I could deeix^Vo^ "^^ 
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sauce of cheerfulness and good-humour was not there 
Bless me ! K I had such a wife, I would"-— 

'* What would you do V said I, laughing, as he 
paused to think what he would do. 

— "Never invite my friends to dine with me/' 
he answered, joining in my laugh. '^ Bui isn't it 
too bad ?" he continued, speaking less emphatically, 
^' for a woman of Mrs. Clayton's good sense to spoil 
a dinner in the way she did ours to-day 1 If any 
thing was wrong, why didn't she try to make it up 
by bright looks instead dF dark ones J" 

" It's her weakness and want of thought," I re- 
plied. 

"Her husband ought to teach her better. He 
ought to fHake her think." 

" It isn't always so easy a thing to make a woman 
do as you please, friend B.," said I. "And the 
hardest thing of all is to make her give up her pe- 
culiar humour and habitudes of mind. K she can 
be made to see how much she affects the comforts 
and happiness of others by their indulgence, she may 
do better, as if of her own accord; but she isn't a 
person to be driven from her ground by any prompt 
and bold assault upon, or ridicule of, her foibles and 
weaknesses. And if ever you get a wife, you will 
find this out. Mrs. Clayton is a very excellent 
woman. All her friends like her. But she has the 
fault of making the worst instead of the best of a 
thing, TMb she cannot help. But she can help 
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annoylDg others with itn untimely and anlady-like 
exhibition ; and I am yery much in hope that her 
being led so far astray to-day, will make her as sen- 
sible as she ought to^ of her defect of character, 
and prevent an undue exposure ef it on another oc- 
casioa. At least, my charity goes so far/' 

The next time I took tea with my friend, the bis- 
cuits were a little heavy, But not a word was said 
about it ; nor was there a cloud upon Mrs. Clayton's 
brow I Whether thwa had been a curtain-lecture 
or not on the subject of the dinner, I had no means 
of knowing ; nor whether the subject had been al- 
luded to or not between my friend and his wife. 
Enough that a change had come over her in this 
particular, and a very agreeable one. For this there 
was of course, a cause, as there is for all effects. 
But satisfied with the effect, we shall not waste time 
in speculating upon, or endeavouring to find out the 
oa«se. 
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The inoome of Mr. Bradford was not large ; and 
he found it somewhat difficulty as he often said, to 
get along. The making of ^< both ends meet'' was 
not the easiest thing in the world, yet he continued 
to accomplish the feat, year after year/by ^^ pinching^ 
and screwing/' to use his own language. Mr. Brad- 
ford was always looking forward to better times, and 
confidently believed that, in at least six or twelya 
months, he would find his affairs in a pleasanter con- 
dition. Money with him was always '^ tight'' now; 
but promised to be easier before long. But this 
"before long" seemed in no hurry to come. Thongh 
it had been on the way a long time, it appeared 
always to be as far off as ever. 

The business of Mr. Bradford was that of a pat- 
tern-maker. With plenty of work, he could earn 
quite a handsome sum weekly. Often he made as 
much as twenty, and sometimes twenty-five :;dollarB 
in that time. And again it happened that he would 
go a whole week without earning any thing at all. 
These dull weeks were very discouraging times for 
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Mr, Bradfoid, seeing that he had a wife and four 
children to provide for. But taking the good weeks 
with the bad ones, the year through, all came out 
right in the end, and the pattern-maker managed to 
keep out of debt — ^and this for the reason that he 
never bought any thing unless he had the money 
to pay for, it Ab for ciejKt, he had none, or, 
at least, he never dreatne<]^of asking for such a 
thing. 

It happened, one day, that he wais in the store of 
a dry-goods dealer with his wife, making some small 
purchases. Sometimes he dealt at this store, and 
sometimes at the one over the way. Jones, the 
keeper of the store in which he now was, ktiew that 
the custom was thus divided, and was turning ovdr 
the matter in his mind as to how he should secure 
the whole pf it to himself, when he heard Mrs. Brad- 
ford say to her husband, as she stood examining 
some cloth, 

^^ This is. an excellent piece of goods, and very 
cheap. Just Ihe thing for the boys ; and they both 
want new suits." 

^'I can't spare the money now, Jane,'' replied 
Mr. Bradfotd. ^^ You will have to wait a month or 
six weeks." 

** Oh, very well," acquiesced the wife. " It will 
have to do then." 

*^ That^B a first-rate piece of goods," said JoneS| 
the storekeeper, coming forward at this mousks?^^ 
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^' I bought it at a bargain. Let me sell jou half % 
dozen yards/' 

"Not now/' replied Mrs. Bradford. "In the 
coarse of a month or six weeks we may want to piir> 
chase." 

" You might jnst as well taike it to-day as to wait 
six weeks/' ^aid Jon^ ^^ even if you were sore of 
getting the article then/ which you are not. I sold 
ten yards of it this morning, and don't expect to have 
any of it left at the end of three days. Mrs. Ellis 
was looking at it yesterday, and talked of taking 
seven or eight yards of it for he^'boys." 

" You'll have more when this is gone/' remarked 
Mr. Bradford. 

"Not at the price/' replied the storekeeper. 
"We don't pick np bargains like this every day. 
I've sold hundreds of yards of cloth, inferior to this 
in quality, for five dollars, and exped to sell huip 
dreds of yards more at the same price.'' 

" What is the price of this f" asked Mr. Brad- 
ford. 

"Four dollars." 

" It's very cheap/' remarked the wife. 

" Cheap I It's almost thrown away. The pxioe 
. d,oes not pay for the manufacture. You'd better let 
me cut you off what you want." 

"No; not to-day. Haven't got the money to 
spare," said Mr. Bradford. 'v^- 

;^v "That's of no consequence. I don't want the 
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money now. Til charge it; and you can pay the bill 
when it is most convenient." 

^'I don't want that/' said the pattern-maker, 
taken by surprise at such a proposition. '^ In five or 
six weeks I will hainp the money, and then we can 

buy" ' 

^^ But not at the present advantage. How many 

yards do you want V 

" Five," replied Mrs. Bradford. 

^' K you take this now, it will make a difference to 
yoa of just five dollars, and thaf s a matter of some 
cpnseqnence, these times." 

<< Indeed it is," feelingly replied the pattern- 
maker. 

" m cut it off for you," said Jones, beginning to 
throw open the piece of goods. He read in his cus- 
tomer's face his secret willingness to accept the offer. 

^^ Remember," Mr. Bradford kid his hand on the 
storekeeper's am; '^I can't pay for it in less than 
six weeks." 

^^ All the same to me, if it's in six months. I'm 
* in no hurry for the money. You're good enough 
for it. Glad to book you for five times the 
amount." 

"You're liberal in your credits," remarked the 
pattern-maker. ' 

" Not to every one. We always know what we 
are about." 

By this time the five yards of clotli \Tetett4|gs<QS&^ 
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off, and the scissors had commenoed the work of 
separation. 

^< Isn't there something else jou want V smilingly 
inquired the storekeeper. <^ Trimmings, of course/' 

<'Yes, I must have trimmings/' replied Mrs. 
Bradford. 

These were furnished. 

^^Here is some of the cheapest domestic muslin 
that has been in market for a year/' said Jones, at 
this point, throwing the article mentioned upon the 
counter. ^^ You'd better take a piece. Always use- 
ful in a family. Just look at that goods, madam.'' 

Mrs. Bradford examined it. 

<' What do you think of that ?" said Jones, slap- 
ping his hand down upon the piece of muslin, witii 
an air of self-satisfaction. ^^It's a beautiful piece 
of goods. And I can sell it for eleven cents and a 
half." '^ 

^< That is cheap ! I paid twelve and a half tor 
some not near so good." 

'' I don't doubt it. They sell an^ article not a 
hundred miles from here for twelve and a half, not 
so good as this. I don't know how people have the 
conscience to ask such prices. I can sell this for 
eleven and a half, and make a good profit -Shall t 
send you home a piece ?" 

"We need a piece of muslin very much/' said 
Mrs. Bradford, turning to her husband. ^*Ycm 
want new shirts, and so do the boys." 
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Mr. Bradford did ngt reply, for he was not al* 
together satisfied about the new system of dealing. 
He was an honest man, and understood that the bills . t' 
would have to be paid. 

"I guess we've; trespassed far enough on the 
kindness of Mr. Jones/' said he. 

"Vael jio hesitation on. that score/' smilingly 
answered Mr. Jones. ^''Buy whatever you want. 
The higher the bill, the^tter it will please me." 

" Six weeks will not be long in coming." 

" I don't want the money in six weeks. If it will 
suit you as well, I'd as lief have six-month's settle- 
ments as any other. I'll open an account with you, 
and you can get whatever you want in your family 
without the trouble of hunting up the money just at 
the time. Th« bills can be settled in January and 
Jlriy. A j|Mgpi mamy of my customers deal in this 
way, and. jjf Hll it best. If you feel inclined to go 
upon the £st^Jhihall be satisfied. With some people, 
the year's income is not evenly distributed, and, as 
in your case^ow, the money is a little too late for 
the season." 

"Just so/' replied Mr. Bradford, who was really 
pleased with the storekeeper's offer, as it promised 
to make things more easy with him than they had 
been heretofore. 

So it was arranged that an account should be 
opened; and that settlements once in six months 
should be made. Thus the cwnwiVcL^ ^x.^t^S.^^^^wt 
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gained two points : he secured the whole eostom of 
the Bradfords, and, by the new system; induced 
them to buy at least a third more than they would 
have done if obliged to pay down* the cash for 
every thing. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Bradford left Jones's store, 
the bill against them was fifty dollars. As no cash 
was to be paid, wants and not means had governed 
their purchases. 

'^ Jones is a very pleasant, accommodating mtti/' 
remarked Mrs. Bradford, as she stepped from the 
store with her husband. 

^^He is, certainly/' was replied. ^'I hope ilu» 
new arrangement will make things easier. As he 
very justly said, the year's income is so unevenly 
distributed. The money hardly ever comes in just . 
at the right time. There are four months yet ;to 
January, and it will be easy enough to pay this bill- 
by that time.'' 

Under this notion, the pattern-maker felt very 
comfortable, and returned to his shop -with lighter 
feelings than he had known for some time. His vrife 
soon began to appreciate more fully than at first the 
convenience of the new system. She no louger had 
to ask her husband for money when any little matter 
in the dry goods line was wanted, nor to bear the 
heretofore oft-recurring disappointment on learning 
that there was no money in the purse not otherwise 
needed. It was^iSnBiisy to step over to the store of 
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the smiliDg, polite Mi. Jones, and say, " Cut me off 
this," and « Cut me off that." 

From that time the wardrobe of the Bradfords 
was less scantily fuiPpished than heretofore. Eeal 
wants, and often imaginary ones, were supplied so 
easily, that it was a pleasure to buy, instead of a pain, 
as it had too often been, in consequence of the almost 
empty purse — for a state jpf collapse was the usual . 
condition of that important article. 

Daring the four months that intervened, from the 
time the credit account was opened, until the first 
of the ensuing January, Mr. Bradford was easier 
than usual in money matters, though he did not lay 
by any thing. After the fi^st of December passed, 
he began to feel uneasy about the bill that would be 
render^. 

" How moch- do you think it will be ?" he in- 
quired of his wife. 

" Not a great deal," she replied. " We haven't 
bought much since the first purchases that were 
made. It won't be over sixty dollars, at the 
extent." 

The pattern-maker sighed. Sixty dollars; that 
was a large sum ; and he hadn't five dollars towuds 
it yet. 

^< Will it be so much ?" he asked, in a voi^ii^. that 
was by no means cheerful. * - 

^^ It may not be quite that, but it won't &11 ver^ 
&r short." 
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'^ Then I must put by at least twelve dollars t 
week from now until New-year's day. But Fm 
afraid it can't be done. Every thing is as dull as it 
can be just now : I didn't get in but seven dollars all 
last week." 

Mrs. Bradford had nothing encouraging to sug- 
gest. She could only answer her husband with a 
sigh. 

The weeks passed rapidly away. Christmas oamoi 
but it was not the cheerful merry time with the 
Bradfords it had usually been, for not over twenty 
dollars were yet laid up for the January bill of tha 
polite and accommodating Mr. Jones. The fine fat 
turkey that came brown and smoking upon the 
table; neither looked so inviting to Mr. BradfUrd, nor 
tasted as delicious as the turkey that was sertlsd one 
year before; nor had the minco-pies that ehoioe 
flavour for which the mince-pies of Mrs. Bradford 
were so distinguished. The thought of Mr. Jones's 
bill destroyed for the pattern-maker the sweetness 
of every thing. Nor were the children as happy; 
for their Christmas presents were few and of trifling 
value, compared with what they had been in former 
times. Ah! how sadly does debt interfere with 
domestic comfort ! 

During the week that followed, Mr. Bradford wis 
able to add five dollars to the twenty already savad. 
But he took little comfort in thinking of that 
Bum. Was not the a^x^iek^^^i'^ blU dzty ? Hm • 
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was he to meet the demand soon to come against 
him? 

At last, New-year's Day arrived. In going to 
his shop, the pattern-maker had to pass the store of 
Mr. Jones. He did jkot even gknce in, but he felt 
as certain that the storekeeper was observing him, 
and thinking about his large bill, as if he had seen 
him and looked through a window in his breast. 

At dinner-time, when 'Mr. Bradford came home, 
he was struck with the sober face of his wife the 
moment he entered. His first thought, in explana- 
tion, was the bill ; and he was not wrong in his 
conclusion. The bill had come in: Mr. Jones 
always sent round his bills punctually on the first 
of July and January. 

'^ Has Mr. Jones sent in his bill yet V he in- 
quired. 

"ITes,*' was replied, in a faint voice; and the 
eyes of Mrs. Bradford fell to the floor as she spoke. 

" How much is it ?'* The pattern-maker tried to 
speak steadily while asking this question; but he 
did not succeed. 

There was a pause. It seemed as if the wife 
could not bring herself to answer. At length| she 
murmured — ♦ 

^< A- hundred and forty dollars; but there must 
be some mistake/' 

"A hundred and forty dollars! Impossible!" 
The countenance of Mr. Bradford fe\V\fts>\a5i^^^«5A^ 
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assumed a look of astonishment and distress. He 
was appalled. 

" There is surely some mistake/' said Mrs. Brad- 
ford. ^' He has charged somebody else's goodg to 
our account. We don't owe him half that sum." 

"Where is the bill?" 

Mrs. Bradford drew the paper from her pocket 
and handed it to her husband, who hurriedly un- 
folded it; and glanced at the footing-up. It was too 
true — one hundred and forty dollars was the amount. 
As soon as the first agitation of the poor man's mind 
had subsided, he said to his wife — 

" If you think there is any thing wrong in this 
bill, we will examine it, item by item." 

"I know it is wrong 1" confidently replied the 
wife. '^ We never had any thing like that amount 
of goods." 

" Five yards of cloth, at four dollars a yard— • 
twenty dollars. Is that right ?" said Mr. Bradford, 
beginning to read from the bill. 

" Yes, that is right, of course." 

^'One piece of muslin, four dollars and sixty 
cents." 

" Four dollars and sixty cents I It never came 
to that much." Objected to by Mrs. Bradford. 

" Let me see. Forty yards, at eleven and a half. 
Yes, that is right." 

" I didn't think it came to so much. The Uat 
piece we had only cost three doUaxa and a half." 
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^^ It was a smaller piece, I suppose/' 

^' Yes, it was ; I remember now/' said the wife. 

Item after item was read off. To almost every 
one there was some demnrrer; but, finally, all bat 
six were fully admitted, and about these Mrs. Brad- 
ford would not be positive; still, she oonld not 
bring them to mind. However, as this aggregate 
was only four dollars, they did not materially idter 
the face of the bill. 

Alas for the poor pattern-maker 1 No appetite 
for his dinner remained. He sat down in his usual 
place at the table — it would have been a weakness, 
producing shame, to have remained away — and took 
food upon his plate. But he could not eat. It was 
the same with his unhappy wife. While he was 
oppressed by a sense of inability to meet the heavy 
obligation, she was wretched under the conscious- 
ness that she was mostly to blame for its existence. 

When Mr. Bradford returned to the shop^ he 
went two blocks out of his way to avoid passing the 
store of Jones, the dry-goods dealer. He did not 
work any during the afternoon ; for to apply him- 
self to his usual occupation was, for the time, out of 
the question. There was but one idea in his mind, 
and that — ^the enttmious bill of Mr. Jones. How 
was it to be settl^? He could devise no means. 
At one time, in the desperation of his feelings, he 
determined to sell his tools, and thus cancel this 
obligation. But a little reflection showed hix&L tk^ 
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folly of this. Eyening found him in no way relieved 
of the burden under which he was suffering. What 
was he to do ? Howwas the bill to be paid? These 
were questions to which had come no satisfactory 
answer$. Half the night he lay awake^ pondering 
over the matter. On the next day^ in going to his 
shop^ Mr. Bradford again avoided passing the store 
of Mr. Jones. How could he meet him ? 

At dinner-time^ the fibrst question asked by Brad- 
ford was^ if the storekeeper had sent about the bill? 

" No/' faintly replied his wife ; to which a deep 
sigh was the only response. 

On the third day, Mr. Bradford's mind, though 
still greatly distressed, began to rally. He was not 
a man to walk round an obligation, if a path that 
way could be found. It was this very honesty of 
character that made his pain so acute. It was dme 
to see Mr. Jones, and come to some understanding 
with him. But what should he say to him ? What 
could he say to him ? His money was what the 
storekeeper wanted ; yet to pay the bill was impoa- 
sible. He had, now, just thirty dollars. This he 
was ready to pay over 3 but how little would that 
satisfy Mr. Jones ? Moreover, the pattem-niaker 
was proud and sensitive, if l^^V^ poor ; and the 
idea of going to the storekeeper, and admitting that 
he had run up a large bill with him at the same time 
that he had not the ability to settle it, made him 
faint at heart. At last, however, he saw only one 
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right way to act^ and that was, to go to Mr. Jones 
and confess the truth. 

The storekeeper was younger than Mr. Bradford, 
by at least fifteen years; and this disparity of age, 
with some other circumstanoes, had heretofore given 
the pattern-maker a certain feeling of superiority 
when in his company. But this feeling h^ all de- 
parted, and he approached him as one approaches 
another who has power over him. 

It cost lilr. Bradford, it may well h6 imagined, 
a hard struggle to enter the store of his creditor. 
When Mr. Jones smiled blandly and reached out his 
hand, he could not return the smile or the warm 
pressure. 

" I — ^I — ^Mr. Jones,'' he stammered, " I received 
y-your bill." 

<< We always send in our bills on the first of the 
year,'' replied Mr. Jones, his smile partly fading 
away, for he understood perfectly the meaning of his 
customer's manner. 

^^ Yes, so I am aware ; but I find your bill much 
beyond what I anticipated," Said Mr. Bradford, who 
was regaining his steadiness of tone. 

^^ I believe it is all right." This was said with 
some gravity of manner. 

" Oh, yes," was quickly responded. « I don't 
question its correctness at all. I only alluded to- 
the amount; sixty dollars was at the outnde of my 
anticipations." 
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« Bills amount up, Mr. Bradfotd." 

<<So I perceive; and it's a lesson I sHall not 
soon forget. It is the first account I erer let run 
up at a store, and it's the last one. Heretofore 
my money measured my wants, and hereafter I 
mean to let the same rule govern in all my pur- 
ohases.'* 

^^ As you like about that,'^ said the storekeeper^ 
who did not particularly fancy the tone in which this 
was spoken. 

This restored to the mind of Bradford its sense 
of humiliation. He felt that he was the weaker 
and the humbled party in the transaction, and must 
assume the air of one who sued for favour. 

'^ I am not a man with a large income, Mr. Jones,'' 
said he, speaking in a subdued voice, ^^ and to me a 
bill of a hundred and forty dollars is no light mat- 
ter. I never had such a bill against me before, and 
I never mean to have one like it against me again. 
Nothing could have been farther from my imagina- 
tion than that it was accumulating at such a rate.' 
But what is now to be considered, is the settlement. 
That, let me frankly tell you, cannot be done at 
once ; I have been able to save but thirty dollars 
towards it. If you will take that on account, I will 
pay it, and agree to give you ten dollars a month 
until the balance is paid off.'' 

Mr. Jones was silent for some time after this pro- 
position was made; he did not like it at alL Hia 
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bill was dae^ and he wanted the money. Mr. Brad- 
ford he had considered a first-rate customer^ and in 
looking over his accounts, had set him down as one 
who would cash up at a moment's warning. But 
he understood the position of his debtor, now that 
an explanation had been made, perfectly, and knew 
that, let him do as he would, the money would not 
come a day sooner; and he was also aware that it 
was in his power to lose or retain his customer, ac- 
cording as he treated him in the present difficulty. 
So, overcoming his feelings of disappointment as 
rapidly as possible, and endeayouring to hide what 
was not suppressed, in an assumed tone of voice, he 
at length replied — 

" I'm sorry, of course, Mr. Bradford, not to get 
the money at this time ; but, as you haven't got it 
to pay, I can't expect to receive it, and there's no 
use in crying over what can't be helped. I'll take 
the thirty dollars you have with you — ^it will be so 
much in hand — and the other you can pay as soon 
as convenient.'* 

" I'll agree to pay you ten dollars on the first of 
every taionth, punctually," said Bradford, with a 
long-drawn respiration. He felt a sense of relief, 
yet the pressure of shame was still heavy. 

" Very well ; that wUl do." 

Jones tried to affect an indifference that he did 

not feel. He was laying out a line for the future 

custom of the pattern-maker, at the same time tk^\» 
Yi.-» 
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he was drawing on the old debt as hard as he thought 
prudent. 

Bradford paid oyer the thirty doUars^ and got a 
receipt. 

'^ When you want any thing more in my -line, you 
won't forget me, of course/' said the storekeeper. 

" No, certainly not," answered Bradford. " I 
shall feel under obligation to spend my money with 
you; but we shall not spend much until this bill is 
settled." 

<^ Don't let that trouble you ; it will be all wiped 
out in a few months." 

'^ I hope so," replied Mr. Bradford, as he left the 
store. A sense of relief followed this arrangement ; 
a difficulty '£ad been met and oyeroome; a mortify- 
ing ordeal liad been passed, but a sting remained 
behind. 

Slowly the months passed away, and regularly the 
ten-dollar instalments were made. But the pattern- 
maker never met the storekeeper without feeling 
humbled, while a portion of the debt stood against 
him ; and even after the obligation was entirely can- 
celled, a sense of humiliation remained.* While the 
debt was unpaid, Bradford required his family to 
make all their purchases at the store of Jones ; but 
since the bill has been settled, not a dollar of the 
pattern-maker's money has entered the till of the 
latter. The credit system did not turn out a matter 
of much gain or pleasure to either party. 
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'^ Yon don't ]mow wliat a beantifal new parlour- 
carpet the Henleys have just bought,'' said Mrs. 
Sunderland to me, as I came in to dianer; ^^and it 
was only, a dollar and a quarter a yard. It's worth 
almost as much again as ours was when new, and 
we paid a dollar thirty-seven and a half." 

" Carpets are cheaper now than they were when 
we bought/' I returned, a little coldly. 

'^ True. That was a long time ago. I have just 
been looking at ours. They are really very much 
defaced. Don't you think we can afford to buy new 
ones ? I feel quite ashamed' of them ; they are so 
worn and faded." 

* '^ You did not think so indifferently of t^em until 
you saw Mrs. Henley's new one." 

"Oh, yes, I did. But, I tboaght^ ijAyifJ jou 
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might think we couldn't afford others^ and so I 
didn't say any thing about it. But now that the 
Henleys, who are really no better off than we are, 
have put down a beautiful new carpet on their par- 
lour^ I feel as if we ought to do the sami. Ours 
look awfully shabby." 

^' To carpet our parlours will cost at least fifiky 

dollars, Jane." 

" Oh, no, it won't, nothing Eke it." 

^^It is easy to make the calculation. Figures 
never lie. It will take twenty yards for each 
parlour." 

" Not more than eighteen," replied my wife. 

^'It takes five breadths, and each room is four 
yards long." 

As I said ikis, I took a rule from my pocket, and, 
in a few moments, proved the assertion I had made 
as to the length of the room. 

" Four fives make twenty," said I, as I arose from 
my bent position, ^^and twice twenty make forty. 
Forty yards of carpeting, at a dollar and a quarter a 
yard, will cost just fifty dollars." 

" A'n't you mistaken ?" returned my wife, who is 
not overly smart at figures. " Forty yards, at a dol- 
lar a yard, is only forty dollars. The forty quarters 
won't make ten, certainly." 

" Divide four into forty, and you have ten. Or, 
multiply ten by four, and you have forty. Vortj 
yards of carpeting at a quarter of a dollar -a yud 
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will^ therefore^ make ten dollars; and ten dollars 
added to forty dollars will pake just fifty/' 

^< True enough I Bat I wouldn't have thought it. 
Fifty dollars is a good big sum; but then, yoa 
know, we don't want parlour-carpets every year. It 
is six or seven years since these were bought. We 
shall have to get new ones very soon at any rate^ 
and we might as well buy them now as at any other 
time ; and better too, for I don't believe they will 
be as cheap in six months from this." 

My wife was fairly set out for new parlour-carpets, 
and meant to carry her point. This I understood 
very well, and not caring to fight a battle in which 
the odds were all against me, abandoned the contest, 
and gave her fifty dollars to buy the carpets, inwardly 
anathematizing Mrs. Henley, and wishing her a tiiou- 
sand miles away. 

I had a very comfortable income of a thousand 
dollars a year, out of which I laid it down as a rule 
that I ought to save at least two hundred dollars. 
This I had been able to do for a couple of years, 
until, unfortunately, the Henleys moved next door, 
and my wife made the acquaintance of the very 
agreeable Mrs. Henley, whose husband received a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars per annum, all 
of which was regularly spent by the year's end. I 
had nearly four hundred dollars snugly laid away in 
the Savings bank when the Henleys became our 
neighbours. The amount had a\i^%.<i^ ^^Y^^^id^ 

7* 
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away until only two hundred remained^ when the 
parlour-carpets were to be replaced by new ones. 
These new neighbours and acquaintances were very 
agreeable people, certainly. I liked Henley very 
well, and my wife was perfectly fascinated with Mrs. 
Henley, who was a woman of some taste, but had rather 
extravagant notions for one in her circumstances. . 
Our style of living had been plain from the \Mh 
ginning, and with this style we were both very well 
satisfied. At the time of our marriage I had about 
a thousand dollars laid by, and this sum we expend- 
ed in furniture, keeping in view comfort and conve- 
nience rather than show. For two or three years, 
we found it necessary to expend all that could be 
saved out of my salary, which, during that time, was 
only eight hundred dollars, in completing the com- 
forts of our little household. After that, my salary 
was increased, and I was able to save something. 
With the pleasant prospect, if health continued, of 
being able to save enough to purchase, in time, a 
comfortable dwelling, I was going on in a very self- 
satisfied state of mind, when the Henleys moved 
next door. Three weeks were allowed to go by, and 
then my wife suggested that it was no more than 
right for her to call upon our new neighbour^ who 
were, she had ascertained, very respectable people. 
I had no objections to offer; and, therefore, made 
none ; and she, accordingly, one day made the pro* 
posed complimentary visit. 
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<< 1 called to see Mrs. Henley this morning;'' she 
said to me when I came home to dinner. 

" Well — ^how did you like her V I returned, half 
indifferently. 

" Very much, indeed/' replied my wife, expressing 
herself warmly. ^^ She is one of the most agreeable 
women I ever met— a perfect lady in her manners. 
She says that I am the first one who has yet called 
upon her. She appeared pleased; and said that she 
should put me down at once in the number of hex 
friends. They have every thing very nice about them. 
Mahogany chairs in the parlour, which is one long 
room, and a beautiful marble-to|^ centre-table. On 
the mantle they have a vase of flowers in the centre, 
and candelabras at each end.'' 

As my wife said this, she glanced toward the 
mantels in our plainly-furnished parlours. On one 
of them was a pair of cut-gkss lamps, and on the 
other nothing. 

^^ I really think, Mr. Sunderland, we might afford 
a pair of canderabras^' she digressed to say. '^They 
furnish a room so well, and only cost twelve or fifteen 
dollars." 

I said nothing in reply; but thought our glass 
lamps looked very well, and that, for the mere ap- 
pearance of the thing, twelve or fifteen dollars was 
too much for persons in our circumstances to spend 
for candelabras. 

Fof aome time my wife continxiL^d. \j^ rwi ov^. ^biws^ 
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her agreeable neighbour. She had noticed every 
thing in the parlour arrangement of her house, and 
the minutest particular of her dress^ all of which she 
described. 

Two days only elapsed before Mrs. Henley re- 
turned the call, and «Bked my wife if she wouldn't 
go shopping with her on the next day. This she 
promised to do^ and as she had several articles to 
purchase herself, asked me for ten dollars with which 
to buy them. 

'< I declalre V' said she to me, when I met her at 
dinner-time, after the shopping expedition with Mrs. 
Henley, ^^Tve been out the whole morning and 
spent all my money, without buying an article I in- 
tended to get. I was going to buy you half a dozen 
pocket-handkerchiefs, a piece of muslin to make up, 
and some canton-flannel for you, not one of which 
articles have I got.'' 

" What have you bought ?" I asked. 

" I will show you," she replied, and brought out 
a bundle from one of her drawers. As she unrolled 
it, she said — ^* We met with some of the cheapest 
collars I ever saw in my life. Real French laoe| 
and only two dollars a piece. There, just look at 
that r 

And my wife displayed before my eyes a worked 
collar that was no doubt all she alleged in regard to 
it, but as I was no judge, I could not be qualified to 
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" IsnH it sweet V she said. 

Of course I could do no less than assent. 

<^ And it was only two dollars and a half. Mrs. 
Henley bought one without a word; and I couldn't 
resist the temptation to do the same. I hadn't a 
single handsome collar to mj name^ and felt reallj 
ashamed when I went out with Mrs. Henley, who 
had on one that didn't cost less than five dollars, and 
mine was a mean, common-looking thing, that I had 
before we were married." 

I hadn't a word to say. 

" Wasn't I right to get it, Mr. Sunderland ?" my 
wife asked, looking me intently in the face. 

" Certainly, my dear. You needed a fine collar, 
and you did right to buy one." 

" Now look at this." 

A rich, showy dress-pattern met my eyes. 

*^ Isn't that lovely ?" said my wife. 

"It is," I returned. 

"Now, how much do you think it was a yard ?" 

"Indeed I don't know." 

"Only forty cents," said my wife with an air of 
triumph. " Last season, nothing like it could be 
had for less than fifty cents. Mrs. Henley said she 
bad not seeii any thing so cheap or handsome this 
season, and she has been about a good deal. She 
took a pattern at once, and as I am in want of a 
good dress, I did fhe same. It will make up beau- 
tifdlly. Don't you think so ?" 
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"Yes, I think it will." What else could I say ? 
My wife needed a dress^ and this she considered 
both pretty and cheap. If it pleased her, I was 
satisfied. 

Half a dozen little matters^ of which I did not 
clearly understand the use, completed the lilt of {uir- 
chases — things my wife would not have dreamed of 
wanting had she not been out shopping with her 
agreeable neighbour. On the next day I furnished 
ten dollars more to get the muslin, canton-flannel 
and pocket-handkerchiefs, which my wife said must 
be had immediately. As she had been so kind as 
to go shopping with Mrs. Henley, that lady very 
kindly consented to go out with my wife. The 
piece of muslin was bought, but the handkerchie& 
and canton-flannel were omitted. The ladies saw a 
couple of silk bonnets, the price of which ^as only 
six dollars each, which so struck their fancies that 
they forthwith concluded to buy th^m. 

" It is just the thing I" said my wife to me, draw- 
ing the really handsome and becoming bonnet upon 
her head, and looking twenty per cent, younger and 
prettier. " Now don't you think so ?" . - 

" I do indeed,'' I could not help saying, ^jrwith 
a warmth of manner that greatly pleased my good 
wife. 

" I should have had to get a winter bonnet in a 
few weeks, and pay at least six dollars ibr one 
neither so good nor handsome as this. They ' 
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selling off; and I could not let the opportunity for 
securing a bargain like this pass/' 

I had nothing to adTance by way of objection. 
Ten dollars more were supplied for shopping pur- 
poseS; and the canton-flannel and pocket-handker- 
chiefs secured thia time. 

Thus began mj wife's acquaintance with her 
agreeable neighbour^ Mrs. Henley. From that period 
money went more rapidly. It cost, for shopping 
purposes alone, just double what it had done before. 
My wife's appearance and that of our two little ones 
was very much improyed, and this was agreeable 
enough, but I could not help feeling that it was all 
costing too much. I found that, instead of haying 
fifiy dollars at the end of the quarter, to lay up, I 
hadn't a dollar. All was not spent in shopping, of 
course ; but what was true in the clothing depart- 
ment was true in eyery other department also. 

Before the Henlejs had been our neighbours 
three months, the glass lamps had disappeared from 
the mantle of our front-parlour, and a set of cande- 
labras were to be seen in their place. 

Mr. Henley, upon whom my wife insisted I should 
call, I fraud an intelligent, agreeable man, and fre- 
quently spent a pleasant eyening with him. As for 
the ladies, they were soon as thick as |)ickpockets, 
and saw each other eyery day. From the first week 
of their acquaintance, the ideas of my wife began 
gradually to enlarge, and her taste to become refined. 
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The thought of economy gradually faded from her 
mind. Mrs. Henley became her model, and Mrs. 
Henley's ideas of things her ideas. She used, every 
fall^ ie put up a few jars of preserves — and these 
were generally confined to peaches and plums, the 
cost of which did not exceed five dollars. But this, 
the first season of her acquaintance with Mrs. Hen- 
ley, she was visited with a regular preserving mania. 
Quinces, peaches, pears, plums, pine-apples, water- 
melon-rinds, and the dear knows what all! were 
boiled down in the best double-refined loaf-sugar, 
and sealed up in glass jars, the number of which I 
will not pretend to give. Brandied peaches, too, had 
to be put up in the best white brandy, for which I 
paid somewhere between three and four dollars a 
gallon. Altogether, I am sure the brandy, fnuft^ 
sugar, and jars did not cost a fraction less than thirty 
dollars. I said so to my wife, but she scouted the 
idea as preposterous. 

And so the thing went on for more thap a year, 
before the "new carpets were bought, my deposits in 
the Savings bank steadily decreasing, until I had 
not over two hundred dollars left I really began 
to feel serious, and to wish that Mrs. Henley had 
been married to the man in the moon. 

The new carpets looked very fine. I had to ac- 
knowledge that. But the chairs and the card-table 
appeared rather ashamed of themselves in such 
genteel company. 
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" Mrs. Henley says our chairs will never do." 

I had been looking for this. *' Confound Mrs. 
Henley r 

Don't suppose^ reader^ that I uttered this aloud. I 
was not quite so rude. I only thought it. 

<< We were looking at some excellent mahogany 
chairs, when we were in Walnut street this morning, 
at four dollars a piece. That would only be forty- 
eight dollars a dozen, and we paid twenty-five for 
these cane-seats. It's a pity we hadn't bought maho- 
gany chairs when we were about it. But these will 
do very well for the chamber." 

When Mrs. Sunderland gets a thing into her head, 
there is no getting it out. After she had said this, 
I saw the hew chairs already in our parlours. This 
Was in imagination; but the real vision came soon. 
A draft upon my 'deposits in the Savings bank for 
fifty dollars, furnished my wife with the means of 
gratifying her deidre to have a set of cushioned 
chairs. Mrs. Henley pronounced them beautiful, but 
suggested that there was still something wanting to 
complete the effect. There must either be a sofa- 
table, or a centre-table with a marble top. 

" Mrs. Henley is very kind in her suggestions," 
I could not help saying, a little sarcastica%. My 
wife did not like this at all, and met it with a warm 
defence of her agreeable neighbour. I was silenced. 
No more was said about a centre or sofa-table for a 
week or two. Then my wife, with the aid of her 
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friend, discovered the very thing that was wanted, 
in a handsome sofa-table, with a black Italian mar- 
ble slab, the price of which, exceedingly moderate, 
was only twenty-two dollars. As there was a pair 
of them, and the Henleys bought one, although they 
had a handsome centre-table already, I conldn't 
object very strongly, and I did not 

Carpets, chairs and 80&-table were costly articles, 
and their purchase made quite a distinct impression 
upon the little fund I had saved. But, besides these 
marked impressions, there was a gradual wasting 
away of my cherished deposit Mrs. Henley was a 
woman who always wanted something, and never 
was satisfied unless she were spending money, in 
the course of a year and a half, she had so fOled my 
wife with her spirit, that our torrent expenses, in^ 
. stead of coming within eight hundred dollars, ex- 
ceeded a thousand per annum, and my four hundred 
dollars were all drawn out of the Savings bank. I 
had cause to feel sober. 

" This will never do/' I would say to my wife. 
" We are living beyond' our income." 

'' I am sure I try to be economical,'' she would 
answer. " I don't see how I could spend less. We 
live no better than other persons in our circumstances 
live. I am sure Mrs. Henley spends two doUazs on 
herself where I spend one." • 

^^ We used to get along very comfortably on eight 
hundred dollars a year. But we have not only spdnt 
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a thousand dollars a year for the last two years, but 
have drawn every thing oat of the Sayings bank we 
had laid up." 

'^Yes, dear, but look how much furniture we 
have bought. These carpets, those chairs and 
tables, and that elegant rocking-chair; besides the 
dressing-bureauj wash-stand, and mahogany bed- 
stead." 

" True. . But are we any happier than we were?" 
I replied. " To speak for myself, I can say that I 
am not." 

"We shall not have them to buy again. They 
will last us our lifetime," suggested my wife, by 
way of consolation. 

" Yes, but my d^r, we are living at an expense 
of at least eleven nundred dollars, and my salary, 
you are aware, is but a thousand." 

My wife looked very serious. 

'^ I don't know what we shall do," said she, in a 
desponding tone. 

" K you don't, I must find out," was my mental 
reply. 

When I left home, I took the way direct to the 
store of my landlord. 

" Mr. L ," said I, " have you another house 

a mile or two away from the one I now occupy ?" 

" Vacant, you mean ?" 

"Of course." 

^* Yes. I received the key this morning of a very 
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excellent house tip in Spring Qurden District. But 
the rent is two hundred and fifty." 

'< Fifty dollars more than I now pay. No matter. 

That will do. Now, Mr. L , I want yon to write 

me a formal notification to leave your house within 
three days." 

" Why so ? That is a strange proceeding.'' 

I gave him a history of the effect produced upon 
my finances by our very agreeable neighbours^ and 
declared that if he did not do as I wished, I would 
be ruined. 

My landlord laughed at me, but promised to do as 
I desired. You may judge of my wife's surprise 
when a peremptory notice to quit was received. 

" He can't get you out until the end of the quar- 
ter," suggested Mr. Henley. 

^< I wouldn't go for him !" said Mrs. Henley, with 
strongly marked emphasis. 

But I affected to be greaily indignant at the land- 
lord's note, and said I wouldnH live in his house 
another week if he gave it to me rent free for a year. 
On the next day I took my wife out to see the new 
house in Spring Ghirden. She strongly objected to 
going so far away. 

" So far away from where ?" I asked. 

This she was not able to answer very satisfactorily. 
When, however, she saw the house, and found it to 
be so much larger, handsomer, and more convenient 
than the one we had left, she waived all objeqtionBi 
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and we were snugly settled in it before a week had 
elapsed. The only thing that my wife regretted in 
the change, was the loss of her agreeable neighbour, 
Mrs. Henley. I need not express my feelings on 
that subject. 

Soon we had matters and things going on in the 
old way, and I am now laying up from one to two 
hundred dollars a year, and shall continue to do so 
I hope, unless the Henleys take a fancy to move into 
•or neighbourhood, which heaven forbid ! 

So much for our very agreeable neighbours. They 
were pleasant people certainly, but their acquaintance 
oost too much. 



SAVING AT THE SPIGOT. 

Since our removal into Spring Garden, Mrs. 
Sunderland's old and very agreeable neighbour, Mrs. 
Henley, has only paid her one or two formal visits. 
Withdrawn from her sphere and influence, the mania 
for spending money which raged for a couple of years 
has subsided, and my wife sees her error quite as 
clearly as I do, and laments it even more bitterly. 
She is exceedingly anxious to save at every point, in 
order to make up what has been lost, and in at- 
tempting to do so has, in several instances, demon- 
strated with great clearness the folly of the man 

8» 
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who was charged with saying at the spigot wliil^ 
he was letting out at the bunghole. 

We have usually employed one domestic tb cook 
and do general housework, and hired a washerwoman 
and ironer every week. Our washings are pretty 
large — at least so my wife says, and she ought to 
know. After we moved into Spring Garden, my 
wife concluded to dispense with the ironer, and this 
saved sixty-two and a half cents a week. Of course 
she had to take her place; so our one servant had just 
about as much to do as she could get through with. 

I expressed my objection to this, but my wife 
said that she would rather do it. 

*' But you are not strong, Anna," I urged, " and 
will find standing all day at the ironing-table much 
too fatiguing." 

'^ I suppose I will be a little tired, but that is no 
matter. Getting tired won't hurt me." 

" Over fatigue might, though," I returned. 

^' I will guard against that," she made answer. 

"Still, Anna, I would rather pay the woman. 
Tou have enough to do in the family." 

" A half dollar and eleven pence is a good deal to 
pay out every week, besides giving a woman t day's 
boarding, and might just as well be saved as not. 
So, Harry, you needn't say a word about it. Fve 
made my mind up to do a share of the ironing, and 
you know very well, by this time, that if I willj I 
will, you may depend on't." 
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" And if you won't, you won't, so there's an end 
un't," I returned, good-humouredly. " Well, I gup- 
pose for me' to object is useless; but I doubt if you 
save any thing, in the long run.'^ 

" Very well, doubt away, but I know, that if I 
save sixty or seventy cents a week^ I will save thirty 
or thirty-five dollars a year. If I am not very smart 
at figures, I can at least calculate that.^' 

Of course my wife had her way, and the very 
next week undertook to do half the ironing. When 
she got up on Tuesday morning, the ironing day, I 
saw by the expression of her face that she was not 
well. 

" Does your head ache ?" I asked. 

"Yes, a little." 

*' More than a little, I apprehend, Anna. You 
do not look at all well. Of course you will not at- 
tempt ironing to-day." 

" Certainly I will," she replied. 

" You are very wrong, Anna. You might make 
yourself sick," I urged. 

" Oh, no. I shall feel better after a while. I 
told Hannah last week that I shouldn't want her 
any more. So I must do it, sick or well." 

It was in July, and the day hfid opened breeze- 
less and sultry. Even while sitting quite stiU at 
my desk, the perspiration was starting from every 
pore. About eleven o'clock, however, there was a 
change. The air began to moVe gently from the 
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east, and by twelve was blowing freshly. The 
thermometer had already fallen several degrees. 
The change was delightful. New life seemed to 
rush through every vein. -< 

At two o'clock, I went home to dinner. By this 
time, the difference in the temperature since morn- 
ing was at least twenty degrees. The sky was ob- 
scured by clouds, and the wind that was blowing 
steadily from the north-east, penetrated my thin 
summer-clothing, and actually produced a sensation 
of chilliness. ■ ':* ■ 

On arriving at home, I found my wife with flashed 
cheeks and a look of extreme fatigue, standing at the 
ironing-table, which was placed across the kitchen- 
door, into which the cool wind was passing, and of 
course, striking full against her. She was dressed 
in a thin, loose wrapper, and her neck and a part of 
her bosom exposed to the cool air, 

" Anna, you are very imprudent to stand in that 
draft, overheated as you are/' I said, the moment I 
saw her. 

" The air is delightful," she merely returned. 

" But you will take cold," I urged. 

" No danger. I'm not afraid." 

'^ It might be the death of you. Not afraid to 
stand, in the overheated state in which you are, in 
a chilly east wind ?" 

'* There — there, Harry?" my wife said a little 

ipatiently. " Don't come here to worry me now 
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I'm SO tired; that if it wasn't for this cool^ bracing 
air^ I could'nt stand/^ 

" Are you almost done ?" I asked. 

^' Yes, very nearly. It took that Hannah about 
all day to do what I have done this morning. I 
can iron two pieces to her one. I wouldn't have 
her again in the house.'^ 

I couldn't help thinking of the story I had heard 
about two labouring-men, one an old hand at the 
business, and the other green. They were set to 
work at some kind of excavation, and the new hand 
threw two shovelfuls of earth to the old one's one ; 
but in the long run, the old hand, who worked up 
to his strength, but without exhausting it, did twice 
the labour of the other. My inference, which proved 
to be correct, was, that Hannah did a fair and rea- 
sonable day's work, while my wife, working on the 
high-pressure principle, did a great deal too much- 
double what she could have done working day after day. 

" A'n't you going to eat any thing ?" I asked, at 
dinner-time, finding my wife declined being helped 
to any dish on the table. 

" 1 don't feel the slightest appetite," she returned. 

"Try a piece of this lamb," I urged. "It is 
very nice." 

But she shook her head, saying, "I couldn't 
swallow a morsel of it." 

Of course I did not eat with much appetite. In 
&ct, I hardly tasted the food I put into my mouth. 
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'< It's the last time she does the ironing,'^ I said 
to myself, as I walked slowly back to the office 
where I was engaged in writing. " I call this poor 
economy. Ten chances to one if she don't make 
herself sick ; and there won't be much saying in 
that." 

As evening approached, and my thoughts began 
to turn toward home, I felt uneasy. I expected to 
find my wife suffering from entire physical prostra- 
tion. My fears were not idle. The reality, indeed, 
was worse than my fears. She was in bed, and 
suffering from a severe pain in her side, that was so 
much increased by breathing that she could hardly 
help crying out at every inspiration. Coughing or 
pressure caused intolerable pain. 

Once before, my wife had been attacked with 
pleurisy, and I knew too well the alarming symp- 
toms. In her overheated state, the cold air had 
caused a sudden check of perspiration, and inflam- 
mation of the pleura was the consequence. 

I started immediately for our family physician, 
and was fortunate enough to find him in. He ac- 
companied me home. On arriving, we found that 
all the smyptoms had become much worse since I 
left. My poor wife screamed with nearly every 
breath. 

Bleeding was instantly resorted to, which gave 
temporary relief. But, before ten o'clock, the pain 
returned with great violence. I again went for the 
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doctor^ who repeated the bleeding, and then ordered 
leeches, fifty of which were applied^ But the pain 
only abated in a partial degree. All night she suf- 
fered most cruelly ; and wag so bad in the morning 
that I had to go for the doctor again soon after day- 
light. 

More blood was then taken by the lancet, and 
fifty more leeches applied to the chest before relief 
was obtained. Then I had the satisfaction to see 
her sink away into sleep, the first time she had 
closed her eyes since the attack. 

She slept for a couple of hours, and then awoke 
with a return of the pain in her side, to allay which 
leeching was again resorted to. 

For five days this bleeding and leeching was kept 
up, before the inflammation was sufficiently subdued 
to allow of revulsive treatment. Three large blis- 
ters were applied to her chest and arms. 

It need hardly be said, that with such a disease 
and such treatment, my wife was reduced so low 
that a nurse had to be obtained for her. She was 
weak as an infant ; for, added to the pain and the 
severe mode of attacking the disease resorted to by 
the physician, she took but little nourishment for 
many days. Nearly three weeks elapsed, from the 
time she was taken before she was well enough to 
come down-stairs and take her usual place at the 
head of the table, and then she had so little strength 
left, that she could not do the moajb sjCf^^ needle 
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work. Months elapsed before her health was fairly 
restored — ^I willtnot say " fairly restored/' either^ 
for she has never been as she was. 

And now let me calculate the amount of saying 
made by my wiS» in dispensing with a woman once 
a week to help do the ironing. The saying was ex- 
actly sixty-two and a half cents to a fraction. That 
was the creditor side of the account. The debtor 
side outbalanced it seriously, as far as the account 
was entered up, which never could be accurately 
done. Indeed no attempt to strike a clear balance 
was ever made. 

The first and most imposing item was the doctor's 
bill, which was exactly twenty dollars. Then, five 
dollars were paid for leeching, and nine dollars to a 
nurse for three weeks' service. Here was thirty- 
four dollars of unmistakeable expense. Beyond this 
was the loss of nearly two months' time by my wife, 
to make up for which a seamstress had to be em- 
ployed for several weeks at half a dollar a day. 
Instead of b^ing able to get along with one domestic 
and a washerwqpaan and ironer, two girls have had 
to be hired ever since. Taken all in all, it may be 
fairly concluded that for sixty-two and a half cents 
that my wife saved at the spigot on the occasion 
referred to, she let seventy or eighty dollars escape 
from the bunghole. 

As in duty bound^ I made the circamstinoe the 
OoOMdon of sui^dry appropriate hints. My wife saw 
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her error plainly enough, and acknowledged it with 
expressions of regret for her folly ; but many weeks 
did not eh^[)8e after she considered herself well 
enough to go about the house, before she suggested 
that one domestic would be enough in the family. 
But I vetoed the proposed reduction of help in such 
a determined manner, that I carried my point. Still 
the propensity to save a present half-dollar at the 
risk of losing ten, is so strong, that if I did not 
constantly interfere, and almost command things to 
be done or left undone, we would suffer almost as 
much from my good wife's efforts to save as we did 
from her mania to spend, as related under the head 
of " Agreeable Neighbours." 



MY WIFE'S PARTY. 

A BETTER woman than Mrs. Sunderland does not 
exist anywhere, though I, her husband, do say it 
myself. I consider her one of the ^'salt of the 
earth,'' and I think I ought to know. Still Mrs. 
Sunderland has her weaknesses, and one of these is 
a disposition to think well of everybody. On this 
head, I believe, no one can accuse me of weakness. 
I am not aware that, as a general thing, I think any 
better of people than I ought io think. No-:^ am 
not blind to anybody's fftults, thougjh I can. t^liittiiliNi 
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appreciate ezoellences as well as any one. But to 
my story. 

After we had risen a little in the world, and could 
afford not only to live in our own hoose^ but to en> 
joy our share of the elegances and luxuries of this 
life^ we found ourselves surrounded by a good many 
whO; before, were not over-liberal in their attentions. 
Mrs. Sunderland believed their friendship sincere; 
but I reserved to myself the right to doubt the 
genuineness of some of the professions that were 
made. I didn't like thQ "My dear Mrs. Sunder- 
land !'' nor the partieolar solicitude expressed by 
not a few in every thing that concerned my wife's 
welfare; and when she talked about Mrs. Jones 
being such a kind, good soul, and Miss Peters being 
BO disinterested in every thing, I shrugged my shoul- 
ders, and reserved the privilege of a doubt in regard 
to all being gold that glittered. 

Not having been raised in fashionable life, we 
had no taste for display, and^ although we had our 
share of company, whether we cared about it or not^ 
we had never ventured so far to sea as to give a 
party, although we had accepted several invitations 
to assemblages of this kind. But some of Mrs. Sun- 
derland's good friends and acquaintances insisted 
upon it, last winter, that «he must give an enter- r 
1 tainment, and they used such cogent arguments that 
she^ good soul ! was won over. I remuned for along 
time incorrigible ; but, as nothing could put it out 
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of Mrs. Sunderland's head that it was due to hor 
position and relations to give a party^ I, with much 
reloctance^ withdrew my opposition^ and forthwith 
the note of preparation was sounded. 

" Who shall we invite ?" was the first question. 

Our circle of acquaintance bad considerably in- 
creased within two or three years^ and when we went 
over the list^ it was found to be rather large. 

" You will have to cut down considerably," said L 

^^ To do so without giving offence will be diffi- 
cult/' replied my wife. 

'^ Better cut all off; then/' was on my tongue^ but 
I repressed the words, feeling that it would be un- 
kind to throw cold water upon the affair at this stage 
of its progress. 

"You havn't got Fanny and Ellen on your list/' 
I remarked, after a good number of erasures had 
been made. They were two of my nieces; good 
gals, but poor. Both were dressmaker's apprentices. 
They were learning a trade in order to relieve their 
&ther, an industrious, but not very thrifty man^ 
from the burden of their support I liked them 
very much for their good sense, agreeable manners, 
and strong affection for their parents. 

" Shall we invite them ?" inquired my wife. 

" Certainly I" I replied. " Why not ?" C 

" Will they be able to make a good appearance f 
You know that a number of feshionable people •will 
be here." 
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^' If you doubt it; we will send them each a hand- 
some dress-pattern with the in^tation/' 

^^ Perhaps we had better do so/' was Mrs. Sun- 
derland's, approving remark; and the thing was done 
as I had suggested. 

The pruning down of the invitation-list was no 
easy matter^ and it was not without many fears of 
giving offence that my wife at last fixed upon the 
precise number of persons who were to honour us 
with their company. 

The exact character of the entertainment was next 
to be considered; and -an estimate of cost made. 
Several ladieS; au fait in such matters, were con- 
sulted; and their opinions compared; digested; and 
adopted or rejected as they agreed with; or differed 
£rom; what we thought right. 
. ^^It will cost at least a hundred dollars;'^ said 
Mrs. Sunderland; after we had come to some under- 
standing as to what we would have. The sum 
seemed large in her mind. 

" If we get off with two hundred; we may be 
thankfuy I replied. 

^' Oh; no. It can't go above a hundred dol- 
lars.'' 

"We shall see." 

" If I thought it would cost so much; I would"— 

" There is no retreat now; Mrs. Sunderland. We 
have taken the step initiative; and have nothing to 
do but go through with the matter as best we can. 
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Hy word for it^ we shall not be very eager to give 
another party/' 

This threw a damper upon my wife's feelings that 
I ms sorry to perceiye; for now that the party must 
be given, I wanted to see it done in as good a spirit 
as possible. From that time^ therefore, I was care* 
M not to say any thing likely to awaken a doubt as 
to the satisfactory result of the coming entertain- 
ment. 

The evening came in due time, and we had all 
things ready. I must own that I felt a little ex- 
cited, for the giving of a fashionable party was 
something new in the history of my life, and I did 
not feel altogether at home in the matter. Unac- 
customed to the entertainment of company, especially 
where ceremony and the observance of a certain 
etiqaette were involved, I was conscious of an awk- 
ward feeling, and would have given double the cost 
of the party for the privilege of an escape from the 
trials and mortifications it promised to involve. 

In order to give additional beauty and attractive- 
ness to our parlours, we had purchased sondiy arti- 
cles of ornamental furniture, which cost over a 
hundred dollars, and which were of no idlMiner of 
use bat to look at. > ;. . 

It was so late before the ^lite of our coibpc^be- 
gfm to arrive, that we were in some doabt whether 
they were going to come at all. But, towatda nine 
o'clock^ they came along, and by ten we were in the 
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fall tide of successful experiment. My nieces^ Fanny 
and EUeU; were among the first to appear^ and they 
looked pretty and interesting. 

As soon as the first embanMament consequent 
on the appearance of the extra-fashionables had worn 
off; and I felt at home once more in my own house^ 
I began to look around me with an observant eye. 
About the first thing that attracted my attention 
was the sober aspect of a certain lady^ whose hus- 
band; by m few fortunate adyentureS; had acquired, 
some money, and lifted her into " good society/' as 
it is called. She was talking to another lady, and 
I saw that their eyes were directed towards my 
nieces, of whom I felt a little proud ; they looked 
and behaved so well. 

^^ What's all this about V said I to mysell^ and 
•I kept my eyes upon the ladies as intently as they 
did upon Ellen and Fanny. Presently I saw one of 
them toss her head with an air of dignified contempt, 
and, rising up, make her way across the room to 
where her husband stood. She spoke to him in 
evident ^excitement, and directed his attention to my 
nieces. The sight of them did not seem to produce 
any uaff^^isant effect upon him, for he merely 
shru^^ttd*^ shoulders, smiled, and answered in a 
few words uiat I could see were indifferent But 
his wife was in earnest, and, placing her arm within 
his, drew him away toward th^ door. He remon- 
fitr&ted, but she was not in a humour to listen to 
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tny thing, and, with surprise, I saw them retire from 
the parlours. My first impression was to follow 
them, but the truth flashing across my mind, I felt 
indignant at such conduct, and resolved to let them 
do as they pleased. In a little while, the offended 
lady, bonneted, cloaked, and boaed, came sweeping 
past the parlour-doors, with her husband in her 
train, attracting the attention of a third part of the 
company. A moment after, and she had passed into 
the street. 

" Who is that? What's the matter?" went whis- 
pering about the rooms. 

"It is Mrs. L ." 

"MklL 1 Is she sick?" 

"Why has she gone?" 

Bat no qne seemed at first to know. Soon, how- 
ever, the lady to whom she had communicated the 
&ot that we had insulted our company by inviting 
" mantua-maker girls," whispered to another the 
secret, and away it went buzzing through the rooms, 
finding its way aa well to the ears of Fanny and 
Ellen as to those of the rest of the company. About 
one-half of the ladies present did not exactly seem 
to know whether they ought to follow the example 

of Mrs. L or not; and there was a portentous 

moment, when almost the waving of a finger would 
have caused our party to break up in disorder. 

The moment my nieces understood the feeling 
that had prompted the lady to withdraw indignantly, 
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thej arose^ and were retiring from the room; when I 
intercepted and detained them with as little ceremony 
as possible. Thoj begged hard to be permitted to 
retire, but I said no ! for my Uood was ^^ up/' as 
the saying is. 

''Ellen and Fanny are worth as many Mrs. 

L 's," said I to myself, " as you can find from 

here to Jericho." 

The disaffected ones noticed, I suppose, my deci- 
sion in tl^e matter, and thought it prudent not to 
break with Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland, who could 
afford to be independent. Money is a great thing ! 
Humph 3 there was a time in our history — ^but, no 
matter. We are people of character and^ standing 
now. S^.\ ' 

We had rather a dull time after th^^iharawal 

of Mrs. L , For a little while the Jpirits of the 

company rallied, under the effects of wine and a good 
supper, but they soon flagged again, and a sober cast 
of thought settled upon almost every countenance. 
My poor wife found it impossible to retain a cheerful 
exterior; and my nieces looked as if almost any 
other place in the world would have been a paradise 
in comparison. 

At least an hour earlier than we had anticipated, 
our rooms were deserted, and we left alone with our 
thoughts, which, upon the whole, were not very 
agreeable. Mrs. Sunderland, ^ moment the last 
guest retired, went back into t^brilliantly-lighted 
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parlonrs, and, sitting down upon a sofa^ burst into 
tears. She had promised herself much pleasure, 
but, alas ! how bitterly had she been disappointed ! 
I was excited and indignant enough to say almost 
any things and a dozen times, as I paced the iooms 
backward and forward, did I check mjrself' when 
about uttering words that would only hafe made 
poor Mrs. Sunderland feel ten times worse than she 
did. 

'* The next tinfe we give a party'' — 

" We won't !" said I, taking the words out of 
my wife's mouth. She was recovering from her 
state of mortification; and beginning to feel indig- 
nant. 

" You've said it exactly," responded Mrs. Sunder- 
land. '' I call this throwing away a couple of hun- 
dred dollars in a very bad cause." 

'' So it strikes me. When fifty or sixty people 
eat an ele^mt supper, and drink costly wine at my 
expense again, they will behave themselves better 
than some of.our high-bred ladies did to-night. As 
for Mrs. L ^ Fanny and Ellen are worth a hun- 
dred of her. If s my opinion that if she knew every 
thing she' would curtail her dignity a little. If I'm 
not very much mistaken, her husband will go to the 
wall before a twelvemonth passes." 

On the next day we settled all accounts with con- 
fectioner, wine-merchant, china-dealers, and waiters. 
The bills were overj^undred and fifty dollars, ex- 
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olasive of a hundred dollars paid, as before intimated, 
for parlour-ornaments to grace the occasion. 

''So much paid for worldly wisdom/' said I, 
after all was oyer. ''I don't think we need to give 
another party." 

Mrs. Sunderland sighed and shook her head. 
Poor soul ! her kind and generous nature was hurt 
She had looked upon a new phase of character, and 
the discovery had wounded her deeply. 

A few months after this unfortunate party, from 
which BO little pleasure and so much pain had 
sprung, I said to my wife, on coming home one day: 

'' It's as I expected. Pride must have a &11.'' 

''^ Why do you say that ? What has happened T 
inquired Mrs. Sunderland. 

<< L has failed, as I predicted^ and his lad; 

wife, who turned up her aristooratio nose at oar 
excellent nieces, is likely to see the day when she 
will stand far below them in society.'' 

I spoke in an exulting voice. But my wife in- 
stantly reproved my levity. She chj^shed no ani- 
mosities, and had long since forgiven tlie offence. 

So much for my wife's party. 



\ 
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THE HOUSE-CLEANING. 



Talk of a washing-day I What is that to a whole 
week of washing-days 7 No, even this gives no true 
idea of that worst of domestic afflictions a poor man 
oaa suffer — house-cleaning. The washing is con- 
fined to the kitchen or wash-house^ and the effect 
yisible in the dining-room is in cold or badly-cooked 
meals; with a few other matters not necessary to 
mention here. But in the house-cleaning — oh^ dear ! 
like the dove from the ark^ a man finds no place 
where he can rest the sole of his foot. Twice a year, 
regularly, have I to pass through this trying ordeal, 
willy-nilly, as it is said, in some strange language. 
To rebel is useless. To grumble of no avail. Up 
come the carpets^ topsyturvy goes the furniture, and 
twcuhl goes the water from garret to cellar. I don't 
know how other men act on these occasions, but 1 
find discretion the better part of valour, and sub- 
mission the wisest expedient. 

Usually it happens that my good wife works 
herself half to death — loses the even balance of her 
mind — and, in consequence, makes herself and all 
around her unhappy. To indulge in an unamiable 
temper is by no means a common thing for Mrs. 
Sunderland, and this makes its occurrence on these 
occasions so much the harder to bear. Our last 
house-cleaning toc^Aace in the fall. I have been 
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going to Terite a faithful history of what was said, 
dono; and 8u£fered on the occasion ever since^ and 
now put my design into execution^ even at the risk 
of haying my head combed wiih a three-legged stool 
by my excellent wife, who^ when she sees this in \ 
print; will be taken, in nautical phrase, all aback. 
But, whea a history of our own shortcomings^ mis- 
haps, mistakes and misadventures will do others 
good, I am for giving tbe history and^pocketing the 
odium, if there be such a thing as odium attached to 
revelations of human weakness and error. 

^' We must clean house this week,'' said my good 
wife, one morning as we sat at the breakfast-table — 
"every thing is in a dreadful condition. I can't 
look at nor touch any thing without feeling my flesh 
creep." 

I turned my eyes, involuntarily, aionnd the room. 
I was not, before, aware of the filthy state in which 
we were living. But not having so good " an eye 
for dirt" as Mrs. Sunderland, I was not able, even 
after having my attention called to the fact, to see 
" the dreadful condition" of things. I said nothing, 
however, for I never like to interfere in my wife's 
department. I assume it as a fact that she knows 
her own business better than I do. * 

Our domestic establishment consisted at this time 
of a cook, chambermaid and waiter. This was an 
ample force, my wife coniider^ for all purposes of 
house-cleaning, and had so JBrnmced to the in- 
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dividuals concerned 6ome days before she mentioned 
the matter incidentally to me. We had experience; 
in common with others^ on our troubles with ser- 
Yants, but were now excellently well o£f in this 
respect. Things had gone on for months with 
scarcely a jar. This was a pleasant feature in 
affairs^ and one upon which we often congratulated 
ourselves. 

When I Qime home at dinner-time^ on the day 
the anticipated house-cleaning had been mentioned 
to me, I found my wife with a long face. 

«* Are you not well V I asked. 

'^ Fm well enough/' Mrs. Sunderland answered, 
'^ bat Tm out of all patience with Ann and Hannah.'' 

" What is the matter with them V* I asked, in 
surprise. 

^' They are both going at the end of this week." 

^^ Indeed ! How comes that ? I thought they 
\fere very well satisfied." 

^' So they were, all along, until the time for house- 
oleaning approached. It is too bad I" 

" That's it^is it r 

'' Yes. Anu I feel out of all patience about it. It 
shows such a want of principle." 

" If John going too ?" I asked. 

'^ Dear knows ! I expect so. He's been as sulky 
as he could be all the morning — in fact, ever since 
I told him that he must begin taking up the carpets 
to-morrow and shak* them." 
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'^ Do you think Ann and Hannah will reallj go?'^ 
Tasked. 

"Of course they will. I have received formal 
notice to supply their places by the end of this week^ 
which I must do^ somehow or other.'' 

The next day was Thursday^ and; notwithstanding 
both cook and chambermaid had given notice that 
they were going on Saturday, my wife had the whole 
house knocked intop», as the printers 8&^ determined 
to get all she could out of them. 

When I made my appearance at dinner-time, I 
found all in precious confusion, and my wife heated 
and worried excessively. Nothing was going on 
right. She had undertaken to get the dinner, in 
order that Ann and Hannah might proceed uninter- 
ruptedly in the work of house-cleaning; but m Ann 
and Hannah had given notice to quit in order to 
escape this very house-cleaning, they were in no 
humour to put things ahead. In consequence, they 
had '' poked about and done nothing,'' to use Mrs. 
Sunderland's own language; at which she was no 
little incensed. 

When evening c«me, I found things worse. My 
wife had set her whole force to work «pon our cham- 
ber, early in the day, in order to have it finislnd as 
quickly as possible, that it might be in a sleeping 
condition by night — dry and well aired. But, in- 
stead of this, Ann and Hannah had " dilly-dallied" 
the whole day over cleaning th^'paint; and now the 
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floor was not even washed up. Mj poor wife was 
in a sad way about it; and I am sure that I felt 
uncomfortable enongh. Afraid to sleep in a damp 
chamber^ we put two sofas together in the parlour, 
and passed the night there. 

The morning rose cloudily enough. I understood 
matters clearly. If Mrs. Sunderland had hired a 
ooaple of women for two or three days to do the 
^cleaning, and got a man to shake the carpets, nothing 
would have been heard about the sulkiness of John 
or the notice to quit of cook and chambermaid. 
Patting upon them the task of house-cleaning was 
oonsidered an imposition, and they were not disposed 
to stand it. 

" I shall not be home to dinner to-day/' I said, 
aa \ rose from the breakfast-table. ^' As you are 
all in so much confusion, and you have to do the 
cooking, I prefer getting something to e^ down 
town." .,' 

" Very well," said Mrs. Sunderland — "so. much 
the better." 

I left the house a few minutes afterwards, glad to 
get away. Every thing was confusion, and every 
&ce under a cloud. 

" How are you getting along ?" I asked, on coming 
home at night. 

■" Humph ! Not getting along at all !" replied 
Mrs. Sunderland, in a fretful tone. " In two days, 
the girls might have thoroughly cleaned the house 
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from top to bottom, and what do you thiak they 
have done ? Nothing at all V 

'^ Nothing at all ! They vigtk have done some- 
thing." 

"Well, next to noljiing, thA. They haven't 
finished the front and back chambers. And what is 
worse, Ann has gone away sick, and Hannah is in 
bed with a real or pretended sick-headache." 

^^ Oh, dear I" I ejabulated, involuntarily. 

" Now a'n't things in a pretty way ?"^ 

" I think they are," I replied, and then asked, 
" what are yoil going to do ?" 

" I have sent John for old Jane, who helped us 
clean house last spring. But, as likely as not, she's 
at work somewhere." 

Such was in fsLot the case, for John camoitiii a 
moment after with that consoling report. 

" Gk) and see Nancy, then," my wife said, sharply, 
to John, as if he were ^o blame for Jane's being at 
work. 

John turned away slowly and went on his errand, 
evidently in not the moai; amiable mood in the world. 
It was soon ascertained that Nancy couldn't come. 

" Why can't she come ?" inquired my wife. 

" She say's she's doing some sewing for herself, 
and can't go out this week," relied John. 

"<to and tell her that she must come. That 
my house is upside down, and both the girls are 
sick." 
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But Nancy was in no mood to comply. John 
brought back another negative. 

^^ Oo and say to hery John, that I will not take no 
for an answer ; that she must come. I will give her 
a dollar a day.'' 

This liberal offer of a dollar a day was effective. 
Nancy came and went to work on the next morning 
Of oourscy Ann did not come back ; and as it was Han- 
nah's last day, she felt privileged to have more head- 
ache than was consistent with cleaning paint or scrub- 
hing floors. Th^ work went on, therefore, very slowly. 
Saturday night found us without cook or chamber- 
maid, and with only two rooms ixL order in the whole 
house, vis. one chamber on the second story. By 
great persuasion, Nancy was induced to stay during 
Sanday and cook for us. 

An advertisement in the newspaper on Monday 
morning, brought us a couple of raw Irish girls, who 
were taken as better than nobody at all. With these 
new recruits, Mrs. Sunderland set about getting 
<' things to right." Nancy plodded on, so well 
pleased with her wages, that she continued to get 
the work of one day lengthened out into two, and 
BO managed to get a week's job. 

For the whole of another precious week we were 
in confusion. 

'^ How do your new ^rls get along ?" I asked of my 
wife, upon whose h/oe I had not seen a smile for ten 
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"Don't name ihrn^ Mr. Sunderland ! .'They're 
not worth the powder it wou]4' tAe to shoot them. 
L&zj, ignorant, dirty, good-i|^iil04kmg creatures. I 
wouldn't give them house-too*;** %' 

" I'm sorry to leani that. What will you do ?" 
I said. 

<< Dear knows ! I was so well suited in Ann and 
Hannah, and, to think that they should have served 
me so ! I wouldn't have believed it of them. But 
they are all as destitute of feeling and principle as 
they can be. And John continues as sulky as a 
bear. He pretended to shake the carpets, but you 
might get a^wheelb^rrow-load of dirt out of them. 
I told him so, and the impudent fellow replied 
that he didn't know any thing about shaking 
carpets ; and that it wasn't the waiter's plaoe^ any 
how." 

"He did?" 

" Yes, he did. I was on the eve of ordering him 
to leave the house." 

" I'll save you that trouble," I sidd, a little 
warmly. 

" Don't say any thing to him, if you please, Mr. 
Sunderland," returned my wife, "There couldn't 
be a better man about the house than he is, for all 
ordinary purposes. If we should lose him, we shall 
never get another half so good. I wish I'd hired a 
man to shake the carpets at once; they would have 
been much better done^ |ad I should have had John's 
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cheerful assistance about tbe house; which would 
have becB a ffreai deal/' 

That evemng | omheard; accidentally, a conver- 
sation betpten tTAn and the new girls; which threw 
Mome light upon the whole matter. 

''John/' said one of them, ''what made Mrs. 
Sunderland's cook and chambermaid go aff and lave 
her right in the middle of house-clainin' ?*' • 

" Because Mrs. Sunderland, instead of hiring a 
woman, as eyerj lady does, tried to put it all oflf 
upon them.'' 

" Indade I and was that it V 

" Yes, it was. They never thought of leaving 
until they found they were to be imposed upon; 
and, to save fifty cents or a dollar, she made me 
shake the carpets. I never did such a thing in my 
life before. I think I managed to leave about as 
much dirt in as I shook out. But Fll leave the 
house before I do it again." 

" So would I, John. It was a downright mane 
imposition, so it was. Set a waiter to shaking car- 
pets!" 

" I don't think much has been saved," remarked 
the waiter, " for Nancy has had a dollar a day ever 
since she has been here." 

"Indade!" 

"Yes; and besides that, Mrs. Sunderland has had 
to work like a dog herself. All this might have 
been saved, if she had hired a couple of women at 
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;y-two and a haV cents a day for two qr three 

fB, and paid for haying the carpets shaken; that'« 

e way other people do. The .house would have 
3en set to rights in three or four dayiMud every 
aing going on like clockwork." 

I heard no more. I wanted to hear no more ; it 
was all as clear as day to me. When I related to 
Mrs. Sunderland what John had said, she was, at 
fbrst^ quite indignant. But the reasonahleness of 
the thing soon became so apparent that she could 
not but acknowledge that she had acted very un- 
wisely. 

^< This is another specimen of your saving at the 
spigot/' I said^ playfully. 

'< There^ Mr. fiunderland ! not a word more, if 
you please, of that/' she returned, her cheek more 
flushed than usual. ^' It is my duty, as your wife, 
to dispense with prudence in your household; and 
if, in seeking to do so, I have run a little into ex- 
tremes, I think it ill becomes you to ridicule or cen- 
sure me. Dear knows I I have not sought my own 
ease or comfort in the matter.'' 

" My dear, good wife/' I quickly said, in a 
soothing voice, '^ I have neither meant to ridicule 
nor censure you; nothing was fitrther from my 
thoughts." 

^' You shall certainly have no cause to complain 
of me on this score again," she said, sti]l a little 
warmly. '' When next we dean house, I will take 
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care that it shall be done bj^ extra help altoge- 
4her." 

^^ Do BO by all means^ Mrs. Sunderland. Let 
there be^ if possible^ two paint-cleaners and scrub- 
bers in dyeij^ room^ that the work may all be done 
in a day instead of a week. Take my word for it^ 
the cost will be less ; or^ if double; I will cheerfully 
pay it for the sake of seeing ^ order from chaos rise' 
more quickly than is wont under the ordinary sys- 
tem of doing things.'' 

My wife did not just like this speech^ I could see, 
but she bit her lips and kept silent. 

In a week we were without a cook again; and 
months passed before we were in any thing like 
domestic comfqrt. At last my wife was fortunate 
enough to get Ann and Hannah back again^ and 
then the old pleasant order of things was restored. 
I lather think that we shall have a different state 
oif things at next house-cleaning time. I certainly 
hope so. 
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*'DiD you notice that beautiful sofa whicli Mr. 
Hamilton has bought?" said Mrs. Foster to her 
husband, as they gained the street on leaving the 
house of a friend. 

'^ Yes, I noticed that they had a so&." 

*' It was a beauty. Oh, I wish I had one, ^enry I 
Our parlours look so naked with nothing in them 
hardly, but a dozen common chairs.'^ 

<' t am sure, Hannah, they are neatly carpeted, 
and have a pair of good tables and a looking-glass." 

" But that's no kind of furniture. Everybody 
has a sofa now, and I'm sure we might." 

" But I am not able to buy a sofa, Hannah." 

^' I am sure you earn as much as Mr. Hamilton 
does, and our family is no larger." 

" I don't know how it is, then," Mr. Foster re- 
plied, thoughtfully. " We cannot afford to live in 
the same style that Mr. Hamilton does." 

" Oh, you only think so. Certainly there can be 
no good reason why we may not. Nearly all of our 

acqnajntancea have handsomer thingfi about ^em 
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than we haye^ and I am sore that we ought to do 
as other people do who are no better off/' 

'' I don't know about that, Hannah. I should 
not like to do altogether as some ^ other people' do^ 
ofwhomleonldtelL'' 

'^ Yes, bat this is another matter.'' 

''Well, perhaps it is. But, really, I don't think 
we can afford to buy a 80&." 

''Oh, yes, we can. Ton earn twelve dollars a 
week, and I am sure that is good wages. Wo can 
live on eight dollars easily, and with the other four 
we might buy a great many nice things for our par- 
lour during the course of the year." 

" But don't you think it would be much better 
for us, Hannah, if we can really save four dollars 
a week, to put into the Savings bank, instead of 
spending it for what we don't want ?" 

"Oh, but we can put money into the Savings 
bank after we get a sofa. Four dollars a ireek 
oomes to over two hundred dollars a year; but a 
beautiful sofa will not cost over forty or fifty dollars. 
Mrs. Hamilton says that they paid forty-five dollars 
for theirs, and that the cabinet-maker does not want 
his money for six months. We could get one like 
it, and save more than enough to pay for it long 
before the six months are out." 

" Still, Hannah, we haven't saved half that sum 
in the past six months, or, indeed; in the whole time 
that has elapsed since our marriage." 
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^^ No; but we can do it easily enough if we try; 
eight dollars a week is plenty for us to live on. I 
will be as saving as I can in every thing. The 
children will want but very few clothes for some 
time to come^ and you have several pairs of old pan- 
taloons and one or two old coats that I can cut up 
and make for them when those they have are worn 
out." 

^ "Who made Mr. Hamilton's sofa?" Mr. Foster 
asked; evidently moved by his wife's arguments.. 

"Mr. Bruce, around in Thompson street; and 
Mrs. Hamilton says that he had another just liln 
hers." 

" How much did you say?" 

" Forty.five dollars." 

" Forty-five dollars," (musingly.) " Eleven fours 
make forty-four. If we could save four dollars a 
week for a little over eleven weeks, we could pay 
for it." 

" Yes, indeed 1 and we can easily save that much,'* 
Mrs. Foster said, in a very lively tone. 

"You think so." 

" I hrum 80." 

A sigh followed this positive assertion of his wife, 
for Mr. Foster felt by no means so certain. But 
as his better half seemed confident, his own mind 
gradually became assured, and finally it was agreed 
that he should go the next day and buy a sofa on a 
credit of six monihS| if that time could be obtained 
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on the parcliase. In due time the sofa was ohtained^ 
for Mr. Foster was known to the cabinet-maker as 
an honest and indnstrions mechanic. 

" Oh, is it not beantifol ?" Mrs. Foster exclaimed, 
88 the highly-polished piece of furniture was brought 
in, and placed in a small parlour. 

*^ It is certainly a comfortable affair/' the husband 
said, seating himself, and rising and falling with 
the spring of the seat. 

For some time, Mrs. Foster enjoyed her new sofa, 
with a feeling of lively pleasure. About four weeks 
aftoTi she called in again with her husband to spend 
an evening with Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. 

"How neat and even elegant they have every 
thing V said Mrs. Foster, as she proceeded home- 
ward, after their visit had been completed. 

^*Tes, they certainly have every thing around 
them very comfortable." 

" And Mr. Hamilton earns no more than you do.'' 

"No.'' 

"How beautiful their set of cane-scat chairs 
looked ! And how much more beautiful they are 
than common wooden ones like ours." 

" And yet, Hannah, the latter are just as com* 
fortable." 

" Oh, no, indeed ! Why, how you talk I There 
IB no chair so pleasant as the cane-seat chair." 

"Bnt they cost a good deal." 

"Only twenty-five dollars a dozen. And you 

Vlr-U 
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know we can save that much in about six^ or seven 
weeks." 

'^ So then you are bent on having a set of these 
chairs ?" 

^'Oh^ no — not bent on it. But then I think we 
ought to have a set. . Other people can have theni| 
who are no better off ; and I don't see any reason 
why we can't do as other people do." 

"I don't myself see exactly how we are going to 
do as other people in the matter of buying a set of 
cane-seat chairs. One thing is certain^ we have not 
yet saved a cent towards paying for our new Vofit, 
and it is four weeks since it was sent home." 

" Oh, but, Henry, you know that we have had to 
pay Gegrge's quarter-bill in that time, which was 
four dJ^MXB. And then we hjyre bought a barrel of 
flour." 

'* Very true. But will there not be, every week 
or* two, something or other to take one, or two or 
three, or even five dollars more than what is requiired 
for all current expenses ?" 

" Oh, no. Why should there be ? Eight dollars 
a week will meet every thing." 

" I could hope so, Hannah." 

'^ I know so, Henry. Other people can get along 
on this sum, and I am sure that we can." 

. The husband did not feel so confident ; still, he 
allowed his better judgment to come under her in- 
fluence^ and his true perceptions as to the conse- 
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qnences were obscured. On entering their own neat 
and comfortable home^ finr Mrs. Foster was quite a 
tidy housewife; they seated themselves upon the 
fiofii^ now the pet article in their house. 

" How mean those chairs do look V Mrs. Foster 
•aid, with a toss of the head and slight curl of the 
lip. 

^' They don't look so handsome^ certainly, as Mr. 
Hamilton's; but, then, they are very good chairs of 
their kind." 

" Of their kind ! Oh, yes, of their kind ; but 
they are not the kind that other people have.'' 

" Yes, but who wants to live as some people live ? 
Some have no parlour at all ; not a spare-room, nor 
a spare-bed in the house.'' 

<' But that wouldn't suit me at all. I like to live 
as other people in similar cir(9nmstances live; as, 
for instance, the Hamiltons, who are not a bit 
better off than we are." 

^' I am sure, Hannah, that it puzzles me to tell 
how they live in the style that they do, on twelve 
dollars a week." 

" It's plain enough, I think ; they save three or 
four dollars out of their ordinary expenses, and 
spend that in getting comfortable things around 
them." 

" Then, if they save money, certainly we should," 

**0f course, and we can save just as they can. 
Tou will get a set of cane-scat chairs, won't you?" 
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<'We Cannot };>nj flwiA^W; for I hare not a 
single dollar abead.'* • ? \iXl9ri *< *- ^ 

<<That needn't matter, fon know, for yon can 
buy just as many as you want on cr^it. You know 
balf a dozen cbair-makers Wbo would be glad ^ sell 
them to you on credit" i- '^ 

'^ Don't you 1||p^ it wonld be better Ibr ns to 
wait until we have saved enof^h to buy them with? 
Then there would be no danger of our not being able 
to pay fur them.". 

" Oh, but we can pay for them easily, enough." 

" Well, if you think so," the husband said, yield- 
ing his better convlilions to the persuasions of his 
wife. 

On the next day, Mrs. Foster, by permission of 
her husband, went to a chair-maker with whom he 
WW acquainted, anc^ bought a dozen cane-seaiqhairs, 
which were to be paid for in six months. The bill 
amounted to twenty-four dollars. It was with no 
ordinary degree of pride and pleasure that she sur- 
veyed her new chairs after they had been sent home; 
but all at once she perceived that her parlour-carpet, 
which was of cotton, had become much faded, and 
really disgraced her new sofa and chairs. 

" A'n't they beautiful I" she remarked to her hus- 
band when he came home in the evening from the 
shop. 

" They are certainly very beautiful chairs, Han- 
nah." 
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« But;"— heidtat^j. -» 

'^ But, indeed; this «4l>*^ nallj looks too bad/' 

« How looks ftad, Haunah ?** 

'' tt* b all worn and fade^, and is nothing but a 
common pibce o#cotton earpethig at best." 

'^ It dbsime sixty cents a yardlLough; Hannah.'^ 

'^ But that is no twice to pay for a good carpet. 
Mrs. Hamilton gave a dollar and a quarter; and I 
am sure that we can afford to have as good things 
as she can. You earn as much/' 

'^ If I do; somehow or other it does not seem to 
go as far^'' the husband replied^ in a half-despond- 
ing tone. 

*' There is no reason why it should not. And 
ihen^ not only Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton^ but half a 
dozen others that I know of^ who have elegant 
ingrain carpets^ sofas, and cane-seat chairs, and I 
don't know what all; have no larger income than we 
have." 

^' I am sure I don't know how they manage — I 
can't get any ahead. It takes all that I can earn to 
buy something to eat and wear^ and have enough 
left to pay the house-rent." 

"Why, I am sure, Henry, we can live on eight 
dollars a week, and you can earn twelve." 

'* I am afraid not." 

^'Oh, yes, we can. I'll guaranty that our ex- 
penses shall not exceed eight dollars." 
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" They have exceeded it you know." 

^* That was only beci^im we d!d not economize 
properly. And the last four we«ks^ you k«ow^ we 
have nad some extra expenses that do not occnr 
more than once in three months.'^ 

Thus Mrs. Foster urged^ and Ubr husband soon 
yielded. The desire to do as other people did — ^to 
have things about her as other people had them^ 
was too strong to be resisted; and obscured all ideas 
of prudence. Thirty yards of ingrain carpeting 
were bought on trusty at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per yard; amounting to thirty-seven and a half 
dollars. 

For the first time in his life; Mr. Foster found 
himself burdened with debt — a debt of more than 
one hundred dollars. This was a sum of no mean 
importance for a man of fiimily; the extent of whose 
earnings was but twelve dollars a week; and espe- 
cially for^ne who had a nervous shrinking from the 
thought of being in debt. 

Various efforts were now made to reduce their 
weekly expenses down to the minimum standard of 
eight dollars. Sometimes it would seem to fall be- 
low that; but again it would swell beyond it in spite 
of every effort. At the expiration of the fourth 
month from the time the sofa was bought; they had 
managed, by the dosest economy, to lay up twenty 
dollars. About this time, oik returning from a visit 
to a friend, Mrs. Foster, who was too fond of ton- 
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' trasting her own oonditioii witb that of other people, 
said — " I am really almof^ ashamed to go out, some- 
times^. Henry. I've never had a silk dress since 
we were married ; bnt other women can have them. 
Mis. Jones> who called to-night where we were 
yisitmg^ had a beantifal black silk; and so had Mrs. 
Maxwell; and their husbands are only mechanics^ 
and earn no more than you do. Mrs. Hamilton has 
two silk dresseS; a light one and a dark one^ and has 
besides a beautiful Cashmere shawl and lace coUarS; 
and I don't know what all ; and I hayen't got any 
thing. I think you might get me one silk dress in 
your life.'* 

" But how in the world am I to get it for you, 
Hannah; without the money ?" 

"We've got twenty dollars laid up, you know." 

" Yes, I know^ but I need not tell you that it is 
to 'go towards paying for the sofa, and the money 
will be due in two months." 

" In two months I Oh, we can easily save enough 
iir that time ^to pay for the sofa. Four dollars a 
week will be thirty-two dollars. I only want twelve 
for the dress, and that will leave eight out of the 
twenty we have now, and eight added to thirty-two 
will make forty. If you pay him forty, punctually, 
you needn't fear but that he will wait willingly 
enough for the other five a week or two." 

" But we haven't saved four dollars a week, 
Hannah." 
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*^ Yes, but we can do it, and musi do if 

'^ Can't you wait a little while longer, Hannah? 
You have done without a silk dr^88 for a ^ood maliy 
years, and surely you might get aloBg stilly until 
our things are all paid ias." 

But Mrs. Foster couBnot listen to the yoice of 
reason. Other people had tnXk dresses, and she felt 
^^ mean,'' as she ezprewed it^ whenever she went out 
anywhere. Twelve dollars were therefore expended 
for a black silk dress, and two m(»^ to get it made. 
This reduced the reserved fund of twenty dollars 
down to six dollars. 

Week after week now passed rapidly, and in 'spite 
of every effort to save money, the wages of Mr. 
Foster melted away like snow in the wirm sunlight 
Finally, the time came when the sofa must be paid 
for, and there were only thirty dollars made up. 
But ten of this sum had to go for a month's rent, 
which fell due at the same time. Twenty^ then, 
were all that Mr. Foster could raise, and the price 
of the sofa was forty-five dollars. 

^^ Beally, Hannah, I don't know what I shall do 
about this ! I cannot bear the thought of not paying 
Mr. Bruce for his sofa on the day that the money 
falls due." 

" But I wouldn't trouble myself about it, Heniy. 
If you can't, you can't; and Mr. Bruce will have to 
do as other people do." 

"How is that?" 
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'* Wait for his money until you can give it to him 
He'll no doubt, be glad to get twenty down and 
tnttt you for the balance." 

^^ He has trusted already six months^ and now 
his money is due according to qpntract/' 

" Well, it's no use to trouble yourself about it. 
Pay him twenty dollars and give him the four dollars 
a week that we save. That will soon pay him off/' 

" But we don't save four dollars a week." 

" Yes, but we can, though, and we must." 

'^ I am not so sure, Hannah." 

^^ But I am. Other people, who get no more than 
we do, can live comfortably and buy a great many 
nice things; and there is no reason why we may not 
do the same." 

This was a silencing argument. Still it was to 
Henry Foster a profound mystery how Mr. Hamilton 
and others could make an appearance so far beyond 
his own, and yet receive no higher wages. With a 
keen sensation of shame and reluctance, he proceeded 
to the shop of Mr. Bruce, on the day the money for 
the sofa was due, and thus accosted the cabinet 
maker : 

" I regret exceedingly, Mr. Bruce, that I cannot 
pay you all the money that is due for the sofa that 
I bought from you six months ago. I have only 
twenty dollars now, but you shall have the rest in a 
few weeks." 

*^ 1 regret it also, Mr. Foster," the cabinet-maker 
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replied; ^^ for I have a note to pay to-morrow^ and 
calculated on you as^eertainlj as if I had the money 
in my own hands. But, we must only do the hest 
we can. You will give me your not^ at thirty days 
for the balance; upon which I have no doubt that I 
can raise the money.'' 

This was so reasonable a proposition, that Mr. 
Foster could not object to it, and accordingly gave 
his note for twenty-flye dollars at the time proposed. 
This arrangement brought a temporary relief of 
mind. Four weeks, however, soon rolled round, and 
notwithstanding the proposed economy, ten dollars 
only had been saved, and that sum would be due for 
rent in a few days. The landlord was punctual, and 
Foster had not the heart to tell him that he mvst 
wait. Three days afterwards the note fell due, and 
there was not a dollar to meet it. The amount was 
only twenty-five dollars, but that was an important 
sum when demanded and the debtor not able to 
produce it. With the bank notice in his hand, Mr. 
Foster was driven at last to call upon the cabinet- 
maker. 

^^ I am sorry, Mr. Bruce/' said he, '^ but really, I 
cannot pay this note to-day." 

Mr. Bruce smiled and replied — 

'^ I have no control over it, Mr. Foster ; I passed 
it away to Mr. Strong, the broker." 

^' Do you think he will give me a little more time 
on it ?" asked the debtor. 
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'^ I am sure I do not know, Mr. Foster. Perhaps 
lie will. You had better go and see him; any 
how.'' 

Acting upon his advice, Henry Foster went, 
ihohgh with great reluctance, to the office of Mr. 
Strong. 

'< You have a smdl note of mine," said he, in a 
hesitating tone. 

" Well ?" was the quick and somewhat harsh in- 
terrogatory. 

" I am not able to pay it to-day, sir." 
' "Then why did you give it? No man ought to 
^ve his note without a certainty of paying it when 
it Ms due." 

" I thought I would be able, and intended paying 
it, but I have been disappointed." 

« Well. What dp you want ?" 

"I want you to let me have a little more 
time." 

"How much?" 

"A month." ■ 

" If you will, pay me three dollars, I will extend 
the time one months 

"Oh yes, I will do that I" said Foster, instantly, 
relieved by the idea of getting a whole month's re- 
spite on twenty-five dollars, for the small sum of 
three dollars. 

" I will come in and arrange it in the course of 
an hour," said he, and then returned to his shop and 
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obtained an advance on that week's, wages of the 
amount needed, ibis was paid to the broker and 
the note renewed. 

But trouble was only beginning. Twenty-four 
dollars^ for the cane-seat chairs, became due in three 
days after, and the chair-maker's bill oame in 
promptly. 

<^ I cannot really pay this for a week or two/' said 
Foster. 

^^ I want money very badly, and the time upon 
which you bought them is up," was the reply. 

^^ I know it is. And I regret yery much that I 
cannot pay you, but so it is." 

A pause ensued, in which the chair-maker had 
hard thoughts about Mr. Foster, and Mr. Foster had 
mortifying thoughts in relation to himself. 

^^ Well, what is to be done ?" at length asked the 
chair-maker, in a tone that touched acutely the 
feelings of Mr. Foster. 

'< Really I do not know. I hope that I shall be 
able to give it to you soon." 

" How soon ? Nam« a tiaitt." 

^'That is hard to io.'* And Tester looked 
thoughtful and troubled. 

^^ Can you pay me in a month ?" 

"I will try." 

" Will you give me your note at thirty days ?" 

"Certainly." 

And the note was given. A temporary relief oi 
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mind followed this arrangement^ — soon, however^ to 
he succeeded by gloom and despondency. 

As was to have been expected, both of the notes 
fell due at a time when there was no money to pay 
them. Here, then, was more trouble. It so hap- 
pened that the last note, like the first, had been sold 
to Mr. Strong, the broker. The second due-day of 
the note given for the balance of the sofa came 
round first. After a good deal of apparent reluct- 
ance, the broker agreed to renew for thirty days 
longer, for four dollars, which sum was paid. On 
the aecond note, he seemed less willing to give an 
extension ; but finally agreed to do so for four dol- 
lars more. To pay these two sums, and the rent 
which had again fallen due, Foster had to taki the 
small amount that he had been able to save, and 
also get an advance of a week's wages. 

Little real pleasure did he derive from his sofa, 
chairs, and carpet. A few months before, all had 
been contentment. He then owed nothing, and had 
no real want unsupplied. N<iw he knew not a 
moment's true enjoyment. The most he could pos- 
sibly save out of his wages #ere two dollars a week ; 
and at the rate he was now paying interest on his 
two notes, even if he should be permitted to renew 
them, all of that amount would be regularly con- 
sumed. The prospect was gloomy; more especially, 
as the carpet was soon to be paid for. 

About two weeks before the time when the next 
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ordeal had to be passed through, Foster came home 
from his work one evening with a sadder &oe than 
usual. 

« What do you think, Hannah V said he. « All 
of poor Hamilton's things have been taken and aold 
for debt." 

^' Oh !" ejaculated Mrs. Foster, her fiice growing 
pale with instinctiye fear. 

" It is too true, Hannah. I am told that he is 
behindhand three or four hundred dollars.'^ 

"It isn't possible!" 

"I have always wondered how he and ierenl 
others whom we know, could afford to live as they 
did, and their wages no more than mine. In his 
case, at least, I now understand it perfectly. He 
has lived beyond his means." 

Mrs. Foster was silent — ^for she felt that, through 
her persuasion, her husband had been induced to 
imitate their example and go beyond his means. 
For some time past, she had ceased to take the de- 
light in her new famituie that she at first ezperi- 
enoed. The consciousufis of being in debt, and in 
debt with little hope of paying, preyed upon her 
husband's mind, and Us uncomfortable state was 
very naturally superinduced upon her. More than 
once had she regretted the influence exercised by 
her in reference to the sofa, chairs, etc., but it was 
too late for regrets to be of any avail. 

Time passed on, and brought the whole amount 
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dao hj Foster within the compass pf three days. 
That amount was nearly one hundred dollars. He 
felt that it was utterly impossible to pay it, and 
even if he were to ge^ the debt regularly renewed, 
the enormous interest charged by the broker would 
more than equal the principal within a year. 

The trial at last came upon him. The rent fell 
due first. He had just ten dollars, and that was 
paid. Next came the note of twenty-five dollars. 
After some debate in. his mild, he determined not 
^ to call upon the broker, but to let the note be pro- 
tested. That consequence of course resulted. He 
was served with a protest — and three days after, 
with another. Then came the bill for carpetk, and 
as it became known that he had suffered two notes 
to be protested, the demand was urgent. 

The broker, however, generally did his business 
in a summary manner. Warrants were issued against 
Foster, which had to be answered. 

^^What shall I do now?'' he asked himself* 
" Give security ? No^— that will never do. What 
have other people tot do with my debts ? I will not 
ask any one to go my secuiity. I will stand or fall 
alone.'' 

" Hannah, I have been warranted to-day for that 
sofa, and them chairs," said he. 

" Warranted, Henry ?" ejaculated Mrs. Foster, 
turning pale. 

<< Yes, I have been warranted ! and he clenched 
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His teeth hard together, for it was a serere trial to 
his natural feelings. 

Mrs. Foster gave way to tears and self-reproaches. 

^'It is all nj fEkolt. But what shall we do, 
Heniyr 

" We muit do as other people do/' replied Henry. 

"And how is that?" 

" Sell off our things and pay onr debts ! You 
were anxious to do as other people, and this is what 
other people do, who, like us, haye been so foolish 
as to live beyond their means.'' 

Mrs. Foster did not reply, but she felt keenly the 
rebuke. In the course of the next week, under an 
ezecudoQ which followed a ^Mmfession of the judg- 
ment rendered against him, Henry Foster's so&, 
chairs, and carpets,, with his pair of tables and look- 
ing-glasses, were sold at public auction. Happily 
for him, they brought just enough to pay off jthe 
claims against him, and make him a free man once 
more. 

The old carpets were put down, and the old chairs 
replaced; but the tables and loo](Nq|g-glasses were 
gone. Still, Mrs. Foster's heart ig$a lighter than it 
had been for some time. * 

<^ I am tired of doing as other people do," said 
she, with a subdued, hdf-sad smile, to her husband, 
when quiet was again restored. 

'^ And so am I, Hannah, heartily tired. Getting 
fine furniture on trust, like o^^er feopie, may be 
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pleasant enough — ^but having it sold for debt, like 
other people, is not so pleasant a part of the affaur/' 
^'Not quite/' was Mrs. Foster's simple response. 
From that time she has been a wiser woman. 
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'^ But what will pWpiVkj 7^ Mrs. Ashton asked, 
looking into her husband's face with a concerned 
expression. 

'^ I don't know that we ought to think about what 
others may say/' replied Mr. Ashton, thoughtfully. 

^^ Why, how you talk, husband ! I am sure it is 
of the first importance to avoid singularity !" 

'^ So you always say, and yet I never can see the 
force of your position. People will talk about each 
other; and even make censorious and disparaging 
remarks of those who are most perfect." 

*^ I am not so sure of that, husband, /never hear 
others remarked upon, that they do not deserve all 
that is said* of them." 

t'So yon think, Sarah. But they would have 
qpiite a different idea of themselves/' 

12» 
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'' They would^ like hundreds of ^ers, over-esti- 
tnate themselves; that is all/' 

^'Trae; Sarah. And those who talk about us 
might say the same thing, if we found fault with 
what we considered the false position in which they 
placed us." 

'^ I should like to know who says any harm of 
us/' Mrs. Ashton quickly remarked^ with indignant 
surprise. 

"Some of your best and dearest friends/' her 
husband replied^ quietly. 

"Who?". '. 

" Oh; as to that^ I am^^Hk you." 

" Then why do you spWHI^ou do ?" 

^' Because I am not disposed to think we are an 
exception to the general rule. When I hear every 
one else remarked upon, I csgi hardly suppose we 
are going to escape." 

" But it is the follies and foibles of others that are 
remarked upon." 

"Of course. And our follies and foil^ffis are 
thrown in with the rest." 

" How you do talk I But; seriously; you are not 
going to leave this beautiful housC; for a meaU; little 
two-story affair ?" 

"I should think it would be the most prudent 
thing we could do to get a smaller house. My bu- 
siness is falling off^ and I shall have as muoh as I 
can do to make both ends meet this year." 
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'' Bat you can easily make up 4he next season. 
Besides; if we should come down in onr style of 
living; people would say that you were goiug behind- 
hand and had been forced to adopt a system of 
retrenchment/' 

"Well, suppose they did! What harm would 
Oat dor 

" Do I Why, harm enough I Besides subjectiug 
your family to unpleasant remarks and slights, you 
would lose your business standing, and without a fair 
credit, a merchant, you know, has up-hill work." 

" Your last remark is far the most sensible one 
you have made, Sarah^ and has in it much weight. 
I see its force plainly, and am resolved to keep a 
good face upon things for a while longer/' 

" I knew you would come into my way of think- 
ing," said Mrs. Ashton, smiling triumphantly. 



CHAPTER n. 

''Mr. Punctual says be kind enough to send 
him a check for that," remarked a lad, as he came 
1]^ to the desk where Mr. Ashton sat musing, pre- 
aenting, at the same time, a bill for a quarter's rent 
of his dwelling, amounting to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

''Tell Mr. Punctual that I am a little short to- 
day, but will send him the check to-morrow " 
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'< Yes, sir/' rtpliied the lad^ and withdrew. 

Mr. Ashton ^en resumed his employment of as- 
oertaining how near his resources for the day would 
come to meeting the sereral notes and balanoes of 
borrowed money that were due. *'*" 

^^ Five thousand dollars to pay/' said he to him- 
self, musingly, " and but five hundred in bank." 

<^ Mr. Elder say% please send him the three hun- 
dred dollars you bomwed of him last week," said a 
porter from a large house up town^ who had entered 
the counting-room unperceived. 

Mr. Ashton started, as if a blow had suddenly 
been struck upon the desk by his side. But he 
recovered himself in a moment, and said with a 
smile, 

<< Very well, tell 1ft. BHer that he shall have it 
by twelve." 

The porter withdrew, and the merchant resumed 
his calculations. 

^' I am hard up at almost every place where I am 
in the habit of borrowing," said he. ^^ Let me see. 
I wonder if I can't venture on old Humphreys for 
five hundred dollars. Yes, I toiU try him. I know 
he has it, and he won't refuse me. Well, that sum, 
with five hundred dollars in bank, make a thousand. 
Now, who shall I try next ? There is Martin & do., 
Jones & Milford, Todd & Eamber, and Mallitoee. I 
must raise the balance among tl\em somehow.'^ 

This matter settled, Mr. Ashton started out on his 
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money-hunting expedition. His first effort was with 
old Humphreys^ as he called him. 

"Well; Mr. Ashton, how are you this morning ?'' 
said thai individual; with • pleased smile^ as the 
otlUir entered his counting-room. Humphreys was 
a merchant of the old school. Into the dashing 
" go-ahead'^ schemes of the timeS; he never entered. 
He had gotten rich in the old| cautious, straight-' 
forward way ; and; in still pnisaing his long adopt- 
ed business policy, was adding dollar to dollar; 
slowly and surely. 

"A pleasant day, thiS; Mr. Humphreys,'' said 
AshtoU; in an assumed, lively, unconcerned tone. 

"Pleasant indeed, Mr. Ashton! Is there any 
news stirring?" 

" Nothing strange, I beliere. How is business ?'' 

" Oh; about as usual with me. How is it with 
you?" 

" Bather dull. Money comes in slow these times. 
And; by the way; have you five hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars ihat you can spare for a few days V 

" I have a good deal more than that, Mr. Ashton, 
for which I have no present use. But whether I can 
loan it td you is another question." 

Humphreys was a. plain-spoken, or rather an ec- 
centric maU; as it was called, and Ashton knew this. 
He was not, therefore; at all surprised at the plain 
straight-forwardness of the answer. 

"TeS; that is the questioUi Mr. ^iBHiphreys. I 
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am short to-day, and you would be doing me a fityoor 
by making up the amount. I can easily hand it 
back in a day or two." 

'^ You. own a carriage and a span of horseS; do 
you not V* inquired old Humphreys. 

^< Yes/' the merchant replied, a lifUe annoyed at 
the question. 

" How much did they cost you ?" 

<' I paid a thousand fcnr the carriage, and ei^ 
hundred for the horses." 

'^ And you live in one of Millington's beautifal 
houses, at a thousand dollars a year, I believe ?" 

"Yes." 

" Mr. Ashton; I don't want to offend- you. But 
I must speak plain. A man who keeps a carriage 
and horses worth eighteen hundred dollars, and pays 
a thousand a year for rent, never ought to borrow 
money to pay his notes. If your ready money is 
short, go home and sell your carriage and horses, 
and supply the deficiency. And if that won't do, 
move into a house at three hundred dollars rent, and 
save seven hundred. That is sensible advice, and 
if you take it, it will do you more good than if I were 
to lend you five thousand dollars. I am a plain- 
spoken old man, Mr. Ashton, and you must not 
be offended." 

If not seriously offended, certainly the moneys 
hunter was paine4 W|d confused. He did not linger 
io reply, buMkowing^lovr, hastily withdrew. 
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" They're hard run when they come to me, ha ! 
ha I" said the old fellow, laughing to himself, as 
Ashton withdr6W. '^ They may ruin each other if 
they choose, hut old Humphreys stands dt falls by 
himself." 

Mr. Ashton returned to the ceunting-room, and 
4ook a brief pause to recover his spirits and self-pos- 
session. He then sallied out again. But by this 
Jime it was eleven o'dock, and at twelve he had 
promised to return Mr. Elder three hundred 
dollars. 

'' Any thing over to-day, Martin ?*' said he, in a 
lively tone, as he entered the store of Martin & Co. 

'^ Well, I don't know, Ashton. Perhaps we can 
tfpare a little. Step back a moment, and I will 

■AA " 

Mr. Ashton's heart felt lighter. After looking 
over his bank account, Mr. Martin said — 

" Fm really very sorry, Ashton, but we have only 
about fifty dollars in bank. I thought we had more. 
But here are four hundred in uncurrent funds, ave- 
raging about two per cent, discount. You can have 
that sum for a couple of weeks. Perhaps you can 
turn it to advantage." 

'* That is pretty tough, but, if you ean't do any 
better for me, I suppose I must try it." 

The four hundred dollars were counted out to him, 
and he passed his check for the amount, dated two 
weeks ahead. 
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"Plenty of money to-day, Milford?'' asked Mr. 
Ashton^ entering the counting-room of Jones & 
Milford. 

'^ Plenty as blackberries in December/' was the 
reply. 

" I want five or six hundred to4ay. Can't yoa 
squeeze me out a part of it ?" 

" Not a dollar. We are, onntelyes, short." 

" Then I need not tarry here long," our borrow6f 
said, and hurried away. 

" Ashton is confoundedly hard run, I'm thinking," 
remarked Milford to his partner. 

" Yes. And I'm not at all sure that he is going 
to stand it long. The fact is^ he is not a prudent 
business-man, and, besides that, makes almost too 
great a dash. Isn't that his carriage passing ?" 

" Yes. And Mrs. Ashton is in it, dressed like a 
queen, while her husband is running about hunting 
up money to pay his notes." 

" Poor man I His weak desire for an establish- 
ment and vain show will, I fear, ruin him at last." 

In the mean time, the subject of these remarks 
had turned towards his own counting-room. Arrived 
there, he drew a check for three }iaadred dollars, 
ante-dated one day, and then- pro^iieded with it to 
the store of Mr. Elder, who had aoftfbr his' account 
of borrowed money. w- -. . 

"Here's a check dated to-morrow/' mid he. 
" You can deposit it to-day." 
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"Very well/' replied Mr. Elder, "that will 
answer/' 

"I'm glad of it, for I am short to-day. Good 
fnoming." And Ashton hurried away to try some 
more of his business friends. By one o'clock, he 
had raised three thousand dollars. But half of it 
was in uncurrent funds. During the process, he 
had met with more than one rebuff, that touched him 
to the quick. 

" And now what is to be done ?" he asked him- 
self despondingly. For about the space of five mi- 
nutes he sat musing in silence. At length he got up 
slowly and deliberately, and went to his desk. From 
this he took a large pocket-book, and selected busi- 
ness notes, haying over four months to run, and less 
than six, to the amount of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. With these he again sallied out, and 
soon found himself at the premises of an individual 
known as a shaver. 

^' I want some money to-day, Keener ?" he said 
abruptly, as he entered. "There is the collateral," 
throwing down a package of notes of hand. " And 
let me have it quickly, for I have some borrowed 
money, besides notes, to pay,. and must not keep my 
friends waiting." 

" How much do you want ?" inquired the broker, 
slowly and carefully going over the notes, and cx- 
amining the endorsements. 

" Twb thousand dollars." 

VL— 13 
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"For how long?" 

"Thirty days." 

" I hardly think I can spare it. And^ anyhow, 
this seoority is not all of it first-rate>" 

"You know that it is perfectly good. Keener; 
and you know that you can get the money if you 
haven't it by you. I am hard run to-day^ and mtut 
have the amount named." ^ 

" You are hard run, then ?" the broker remarked, 
looking Ashton keenly in the face. 

" Yes, I am. Keener. You have stood by me m 
several tight places, and you must not forsake me 
now." 

" Well, I don't know," resumed the broker, in a 
deliberate tone. "I can't say that I am satisfied 
with some of these notes." 

" They are all as good as the bank, Keener." 

" If not better than most of the banks, I wouldn't 
give much for them." 

" But I know them to be perfectly good. How- 
ever, if you can't accommodate me, say so, and let 
me be moving." 

" Well, let me see. You want it very much ?" 

"Indeed I do." 

" To accommodate you, then, I will let you have 
the two thousand dollars for sixty." 

" That is three per cent, a month I" 

" I know it is. But consider that I am liddag a 
good deal. The security is not all strong.^ 
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" It is perfectly good, Keener." 

^ I can't do better for you, Ashton. And I don't 
oare«dbout the operation, anyhow ?** 

<^ Hand it oyer then/' said the merch^ The 
intimation ingeniously thrown in by the broker, that 
hm was indifferent about the matter, decided him to 
accept the offer without further parley. 

All the preliminaries settled, Mr. Ashton pocketed 
hia two thousand dollars, less sixty, and went back 
to his counting-room. He then assorted his un- 
current funds, amounting to about fifteen hundred 
dollars, on which he had to pay a discount of forty 
dollars, making his loss, on that day, in discounts, 
one hundred dollars. His borrowed money returned, 
and his notes lifted, the merchant turned homeward, 
as his dinner-hour had arrived. 



CHAPTER m. 

'' The fact is, Sarah, we must sell our carriage, 
and try to curtail a little," said Mr. Ashton, after 
dinner. 

" Sell our carriage ? Impossible I" 

f We could get along once very well without a 
carriage, and I think we must do so again." 

"But what will people say to see us coming 
down 1 If we had never owned a carriage, I would 
not advise you to get one, seeing business is so dull. 
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as you Bay; but it will never do to give it up now. 
People would say that we were going to the wall, 
and there would be enough to tiy and push us 
there, if that were once said. Oh, no, don't think 

of itr 

Silenced, but not convinced tbat it was right to 
continue his present style of living, Mr. Ashton re- 
turned to his store, and sat conning over plans and 
projects for raising money on the next day, when 
the entrance of some one disturbed his train of 
thought. 

'^ Good-day, Mr. Ashton,'' said the individual, 
who proved to be his landlord. 

" Good-day I how do you do, Mr. Punctual ?" 
replied the merchant, with a feeling of uneasiness 

" You have put my bill off again," said that 
personage, coming abruptly to the point, ^^ and now 
I have come for it myself. I like promptness in 
dealing, and am never satisfied with any thing else. 
When you have lived in my house for three months, 
my part of the contract is fulfilled } then I look for 
you to fulfil yours. Do you understand ?" 

" Perfectly," said Mr. Ashton, turning to his desk, 
and filling up a check for two hundred And fifty 
dollars. It is true that he had no money in bank, 
but then the check could not be presented until the 
next day, and that would give him a little time. 

The landlord received the check in silenoo; and, 
bowing loW; departed. 
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In about half an hour after the landlord had 
disappeared, a bill came in for a set of harness, new 
linings and cushions for the carriage, &c., amount- 
ing to one hundred dollars. 

<< I cannot pay this just now/' Mr. Ashton said, 
with an air of impatience. 

*^ It has already been standing four months/' re- 
plied the man. '' It is hardly fair, Mr. Ashton, to 
keep mechanics out of their money in this way; we 
earn it hard, and always want it." 

"You need not be insolent about it/' said the 
merchant, half angrily. ^^ Come day after to-mor- 
row, and you shall have your money." 

The mechanic turned away, muttering somewhat 
nuMre loudly than he intended — ^^ People say you 
make 'most too great a show to be honest, and I 
believe they are right." 

Mr. Ashton's quick ears caught the words; he 
dropped his eyes to the floor, and sat in deep self- • 
communion for many minutes, while a bright-red «5 
spot burned upon his cheek. It was, perhaps, half 
an hour before he resumed his investigation of the 
morrow's monetary business. There was a calm 
self-possQSsion in his manner as he did so, and an 
air of deep resolve about him that indicated the 
mastery of some weakness. 

At the usual hour he returned home. After tea, 
his wife remarked, with a smile, as if the subject 
had been broached by him in a momentary fit of 

13» 
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business perplexity — ^'Well, husband, have you 
got over your strange id^ about selling the car- 
riage ?" 

" No, Sarah," he replied, in a serious tone. 

"Nonsense!" 

"But I am in earnest, Sarah. I find that we 
cannot support our present style of living with 
safety." 

" Indeed, indeed, husband ! you are alarmed 
without cause." 

" Indeed ! I am not, Sarah." 

" But hadn't you better wait a while, and see if 
business won't improve? I can't bear the idea of it. 
And, then, what will people say ?" 

" I don't know, Sarah, what they would say; Imi 
I can tell you what they do say." 

"And what do they say?" inquired Mrs. Ashton, 
eagerly. 

" Why, they say that we make 'most too much 
• show to be honest I And, what is worse, they are 
half right." 

Mrs. Ashton was thunderstruck, as they say; 
that is, she was so astonished and confounded that 
she knew not what to think or speak. At last she 
said, looking into her husband's face, with her own 
pale and concerned in its expression — " Surely you 
must be trifling with me 1" 

" No, Sarah, I am not. Of late, I have been so 
loselj run for money, to meet my business and 
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aocommodation paper, which is unusually heayy 
. ahput these timeS; that I have been forced to put 
off many bills that were due^ and should have been 
paid. Among these was a bill from the carriage- 
maker; for the new and beautiful harness, carriage- 
liningS; and cushions. He called' to-day for Uie 
fourth or fifth time, and I had to put him off again. 
Ho grumbled at it, and/as he went away, muttered, 
load enough for me to hear him — ' People say that 
you make ^most too much show to be honest, and I 
belieye them.' 

'^ This is too severe for me, Sarah, and I cannot 
stand it. If I have weakly yielded to my own in- 
clinations and your desires, and indulged in a little 
dkplay and extravagance, I am, nevertheless, honest; 
and while a shadow of such a suspicion as that in- 
dicated is resting over me, I can have no peace of 
mind." 

Mrs. Ashton listened with breathless interest 
while her husband was speaking; but, although he 
paused for some moments, she did not reply. 

*^ And now, Sarah," he resumed, " you know that 
I have considered you, and consulted you in all 
domestic arrangements. I still wish to do so; but 
I oan no longer act as you wish; unless I am folly 
satisfied that to act thus is right. I think that we 
should sell our carriage, and move into a smaller 
house; and my reason for thinking so is founded 
upon my knowledge of the fact, that as business is, 
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and promises to be for some time to come, I cannot 
afford the expense to which they subject us." 

'^ And people say we make too great a ahow to be 
honest ?" Mrs. Ashton remarked^ in a tone of snr- 
prise^ a little touched with indignation^ as her hus- 
band ceased speaking. 

« Yes, Sarah, they do." 

" Well, they shall say it no longer. They may 
say any thing but that ; but to question your ho- 
nesty is too much ! Sell the carriage^ did you say? 
Yes, sell it to-morrow, and move into a smaller house 
next week. People say that we are not honest! 
Oh, no, people mustn't say thatl" And a tear 
stood in Mrs. Ashton's eye, as she drew her 
affectionately about her husband's neck. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was, perhaps, about a year after, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashton sat one evening before a cheerful gratey 
in a snug little house in a retired part of the city. 
Every thing around them was neat and comfortaUe, 
and even elegant, though not on the scale of magni« 
ficence that they had once indulged. Aa ikej were 
drawing up their chairs before the fire, aAer aupperi 
Mr. 'Ashton remarked — '^ This morningi Sarah; I 
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took up the last note I had out in the world. No 
man can now saj that I owe him a dollar/' 

" Ton feel very comfortable then, of course/' his 
wife replied, smilingly. 

" I do feel very comfortable ; much more than I 
did when I sported an elegit carriage, and lived in 
a style of splendour beyond my ability to support." 

" People can't say that we make too great a show 
to be honest," Mrs. Ashton remarked, good-humour- 
edly. 

*'That they cannot; and, if they did, it would 
make but little difference, for there would be no 
truth in the allegation. It is the truth that people 
say about us, that is of most importance." 

" So I felt when you explained to me your real 
condition, and I saw, too plainly, that there was 
room for the remark made." 

" I certainly was in a bad way, then. Every day 
I had to rack my brains for the means of lifting my 
notes and paying my borrowed money; and when 
night came, I was sick and dispirited, and unfit to 
enjoy an hour's pleasant social intercourse. If I 
dreamed, it was of money, and notes, and ruin. 
Fifty times it has occurred that there has been but 
twenty minutes, or ten dollars, between me and 
bankruptcy; and ^et I was doing a very fair busi- 
ness. The fortunate sale which I made of the car- 
riage gave me fifteen hundred dollars in cash, which 
helped me a good deal ;- it was so much money thai 
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did not have to he returned. In a slian fime, we got 
into this little snug affair of a house; at one-fourth 
the rent we had been paying, and I found quarter- 
bills of sixty-two and a half dollars much more easily 
paid than those of two hundred and fifty dollars; 
and; besides this, our family expenses have been; 
quarterly, five hundred dollars less." 
" Impossible, Mr. Ashton I'' 
'^ It is a fact, for I have kept, regularly, an account 
in my business, of all moneys paid out for other than 
business purposes. Our carriage-driyer was a tax 
of three hundred dollars a year. Feed for two and 
sometimes three horses, extra servant-hire about a 
large house, and extra waste for extra servants, and 
the thousand expenses which such an establishment 
involves, swell up into no unimportant sum." 

^' And all this was not so much for the comfort 
it gave as to provide for the question- — WhcU 
will ^people sayf* remarked Mrs. Ashton,' smiling. 
'^How vain and foolish I wasT' she added; -more 
gravely. 

^' All these things," resumed Mr. AshtoU; *^ made 
a heavy aggregate. Over three thousand dollars, in 
the last year; saved from expenses, and obtained in 
the sale of horses and carriage; helped my business 
wonderfully. And besides that; when I had once 
commenced, from a full conviction of its necessity, 
a system of reform and economy; I carried it oat in 
my store. I was. more nrudent and cautions in 
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bajing and idling^ reduced my business more to a 
syvteniy and made my calculations to rely lets upon 
borrowing and more upon business returns. Gra- 
dually, I succeeded in reducing all my transactions 
to a safe and legitimate line, and now I feel the 
happy result of good resolutions, followed by a rigid 
determination to carry them out. People may talk 
as much as they please now ; I know that no one 
can say I owe him a dollar.'' 

''And you are so much happier than you were, 
dear husband I and I am so much happier. To do 
right and then rest satisfied, I feel is much better 
than to be anxious that others may admire or speak 
well of us. A single year's experience has taught 
me a great deal/' 

"We are both gainers, then," Mr. Ash ton replied; 
'' that is, we are better Ad wiser. May we never 
forget the lesson we have learned, that the true 
sooroes of happiness lie within ourselyeb/' 
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" It's only a dollar/' said Mr. JoneS; drawing the 
coin from his pocket, and throwing it upon the 
counter before which he was standing. 

''And cheap enough at that/' remarked the 
flonst, sliding the dollar into his drawer. "It's one 
of the finest roses we have." 

" It certainly is very beautiful/' said Mr. Joi^S; 
Bn he lifted the flower and departed. 

"Oh, what a beautftul rose!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Jones, as her husband come in. " Where did you 
get it !" 

"I bought it from " was the reply. 

"For how much?" 

"Only a dollar." 

" That was cheap." 

" Yes, indeed. Cheap enough' . 

The rose, after receiving itif meed of adniiration, 
was placed among a collection of choice plants, and 
then, tea being announced, the young couple, for they 
had only been married about six months, sat down 
to partake of their quiet evening repast. 
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Mr. Jones was clerk in a banking institution in 

the city of , with a comfortable salary of tfrelve 

hundred dollars a year. He possessed the conJMenco 
of the officers of the bank as well as of the board of 
directors^ and was generally esteemed by all who 
knew him. But he had a too common defect of 
character — ^his desires were not only in advance of 
his income; but he too frequently thought of little 
beyond their gratification. True^ these desires were 
not of a kind usually denominated extravagant. 
He did not think of buying a carriage; nor even a 
fast-trptting horsC; nor of filling his house with 
costly and elegant furniture. Such acts of impru- 
dence were too palpably wrong to tempt him to their 
indulgence. His restless desires were like the ^^con- 
tinual dropping" which wears away even the hardest 
substances. Small in their single demands, but im- 
portant in the aggregate of their effects. The same 
disposition was manifested by his wife. Thus there 
was no check to the evil. 

T^le they sat at the tea-table, on the evening 
just alluded tO; Mrs. Jones said — 

''How I should like to go to the concert to- 
night!" 

" " Would you, Julia r 
" Indeed I would. I atn so fond of music." 
" So am I. But can we afford to go ?" 
"Oh, yes," said Mrs. Jones. "The tickets are 
only a dollar apiece !" 
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'^ True. And it would be strange if we could not 
affonik a couple of dollars now and then I Well^ 
Buppose you get ready as soon as tea is over; and 
we will go." 

'' I shall be so delighted I'' the young wife re- 
marked; as she took the arm of her husband^ on 
leaving their neat and comfortable dwellings to pro- 
ceed to the concert room. 

And she was delighted^ for there was a rare 'Com- 
bination of musical talent, and she had a taste that 
could apprelfiiate the ezoellences of the different 
performers. 

On the next mornings as they sat at break&st, 
Mr. Jones said — 

'' And so you were very much pleased last night, 
Julia?" 

'^ Pleased is too tame a word, Henry. I was de- 
lighted I It was a rich performance throughout." 

''So was I. A cheap gratification at two dol- 
lars." 

"Don't speak of the money, Henry. Money 
should not be thought of in connection with it. 
What are two paltry dollars, in comparison with such 
a feast of the soul ? Can the nost exquisite tones 
of music be estimated by the dollar's worth? 
No— no." 

'' I must confess that I feel as you do, Julia," the 
husband replied ; and then each sat silent for a few 
doments, busy with newly arising thoughts. 
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**! saw a pair of most beautiful vases in 's 

window^ yesterday; as I was passing his store/^ said 
Mrs. JoneS; looking into her husband's face. ^^ Oh, 
Aey were really exquisite I'' 

" Did you ask the price ?" 

''No. But I wish; as jou pass this morning; that 
you would step in and see what they will cost. I 
should like to have them very much.'' 

" Certainly, and if the price is not too high, I 
will purchase them for you.'' 

'' Oh, I should be so delighted to haye them !" 

Mr. Jones, on his way to the banking-house, 
stepped into the china-store to look at the vases. 
He knew them by a description which his wife had 
given him. They were gilt and painted china, and 
were really beautiful, as she had said. 

" What do you ask for these vases ?" he inquired, 
after looking at them for a few moments. 

"Only five dollars," was the reply. 

" Five dollars — ^five dollars. That is not dear." 

" Dear? no indeed ! • It is scarcely half what they 
are really *worth." 

'' But I hardly think that I can afford to give so 
much for a pait of rtLses that are of no real use," 
said Mr. Jones, musingly. 

"The price is only five dollars, Mr. Jones, 
^hich is not going to make or break any 
man." 

"No, that is very true. It's only five dollars. 
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Well, you might as well send them home, for my 
wife has set her heart on them/' 

And so saying, Mr. Jones took out his pocket- 
book, and selected a five^dollar bill, which was paid 
over for the vases. 

^' How kind you are,'' said his wife, as he came 
in to dinner, <^to buy me those beautiful vases! 
How rich, and, at the same time, how neat they 
arel" 

'^ They are indeed beautiful. When I saw them, 
I could not mist the temptation." 

"Whirf; did they cost r 

" Only ^Ye dollars." 

" That was cheap." 

"Cheap enough. They could not have been 
bought a year ago for less than ten dollars." 

" I have been making some purchases, also," Mrs. 
Jones remarked, after they had admired the vases 
for a few minutes. 

" Ah, indeed ! Well — ^what have you bought ?" 

"Some woman's finery of course. I have been 
out shopping, and could not resist the temptation to 
buy several articles that I did not expect to pur- 
chase. See here." 

And Mrs. Jones referred to a small pile of dry- 
goods that was lying on one of the pier-tables. 

" Is not that a beautiful piece of linen cambric 7 
I did not just want it now, but it was a remnant, 
and the storekeeper asked only a dollar for it. I 
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shall want it. And then see this elegant little 
handkerchief. A'n't it a beauty ? It was only a 
dollar." 

" It is certainly veiy pretty." ^ 

" And I have bought you, besides/' continued the 
happy wife, ^^ three of the finest bandannas I have 
eyer seen. A'n't they lovely?" displaying her 



"They are, indeed, Julia. Though I am not 
exactly in want of them, for I have about a dozen 
or so now." 

" Yes, but you will .want them." 

"So I will." 

" And then they were so cheap. Only a dollar 
and a quarter apiece. Why, I paid for those last 
ones of yours, a dollar and a half, and they were 
not near so good." 

Several other articles were displayed ; this costing 
only half a dollar, that only a dollar, and the other 
only two dollars-7-amounting in all to ten or twelve 
dollars. And yet there was not one of them that 
was really needed. But then they cost but little, 
and were cheap at the prices paid. 

" Oh, Harry ! That is kind of you," said Mrs. 
Jones, on the evening of the next day, as her hus- 
band presented her with an elegant gold>mounted 
card-case, "t just wanted one like this. It is 
handsomer a great deal than Mrs. Perry's, and she 
thought her's a beauty." 
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"Tou think itTery pretty, do you?" 

^^ Oh, yes. How kind you are, to think of me so 

tn. How much did ^oa pay for it V 
'Only five dollars." ' - 

''That was cheap. Mrs. Perry's cost, she told 
me, seven, and I would mtich rather have mine." 

'^ Yes, I think it cheap enoijigh." 

'' There is another tiling that*I want, dear, and I 
wish you would ^et it for me." 

"What is that, Julia?" 
\^i "A gold pencil-case. Will you buy me one V 
\ '^ « Certainly." , . 

Five dollars were spent on the next day for a 
gold pendl^e. But it was only five dollars, and 
not of much consideration. 

" I sa^one* of the most beautiful japonicas to- 
day, that 1 ever laid my eyes on," said Mrs. Jones, 
on the same evening, after her husband had come 
home. 

" Ah, where did you see it ?" 

" In the florist's window, in street." 

" Did you ask the price ?" 

" No. But I wish you would go to-morrow, and 
if the price is not too extravagant, buy it for me." 

" Certainly. We shall soon have a rare collec- 
tion." 

" That we will. And I am so fond of flowers I" 

On the next day, Mr. Jones i^^^i to see about 
the japonica. *^iSH.< 
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"What is the price ?" he asked. 

« Three dollars." 

"Isn't tM high r 

" Oh; no. They bring four add five 8ometiift|i>T 
Indeed; I ought to have four for this one." 

Mr. Jones paused fo^pa moment or t^o^ and then 
said mentally; 

"It's beautiful ; and it's only three dollars — ^that 
can't Vireak me." 

" You may send it home, Mr. ^^ speaking 

aloud. 

" Very well, Mr. Jones ; it shall be sent home 
immediately." 

The three dollars were paid, and Mr. Jones pro- 
ceeded to the bank. 

The aggregate of their expenditures for articles 
not really needed, on that and the four preceding 
days, was thirty-six dollars ! Is it any wonder, then, 
that under such a system, they found themselves, at 
the end of the first year of their marriage, over 
three hund]:ed dollars in debt? The only won- 
der is that they were not still further involved. 
And they would have been, had not Mr. Jones pos- 
sessed about two hundred dollars above what was 
necessary to furnish their house, when they were 
married. 

VfieaU^Ksaid Mr. Jones, when he became fully 
convmceinr the fact that he owed the sum above 
hidicated, " I cannot understand this." 
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^' There must be some mistake^ certainly/' his 
wife replied. 

'^ So it would seem. But I cannot discover where 
it lies. Our income is twelve hundred dollars a 
year; and I had two hundred dollars over, when we 
were married. Surely^ we ouinot have spent seven* 
teen hundred dollars in twelve months/' ' j'/'j- 

^' Impossible !" responded Mrs. Jones. , 

'^ It does seem impossible^ Julia. But wj^eie is 
it gone ? — ^for it has cert&inly gone somewhere." 

"I am sure /cannot tell. We have not lived 
extravagantly^ that is certain. Our rent is only 
two hundred dollars. We keep but one servant. It 
is all a mystery to me." 

^' And one just as profound to me/' replied Mr. 
Jones. 

"Is there no way by which we can reduce our 
expenses ?" Mr. Jones remarked^ after a silence of 
some minuteS; which was to both a troubled silence. 

"If there is, I for one, wish to adopt it; for, of 
all things, I have a horror of being in debt." 

" Eeally, Julia, I don't see where this re4|u)tion 
is going to take place. We pay less for our house 
than is paid by two clerks in bank, that I know^ 
who get but one thousand dollars a year. We keep 
but one servant, and they keep two, aj^^jiyhVhafly 
besides, three children to provide for^HMto^flsve 
none." ^W^ 

L In vain did Mr. and Mrs. Jones teirdh for ibe 
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cause of this strange condition of things. But an 
event becurred that relieved their minds from the 
tronble that disturbed them. One of the tellers 
died; and Mr. Jones was advanced to his place^ and 
his salary increased to fifteen hundred dollars. 

"I have good news to tell you, Julia/' said he, 
with a brighter countenance than he had worn for 
several weeks. 

'^Indeed! What is it?" 

^^ I hftve been promoted to the place held by Mr. 
Spencer." 

" Oh, I am glad of that I And your salary" — 

'^ Is fifteen liundred dollars." 

*'How providential this increase is!" said the 
wife. ^^I have been so troubled about being in 
debt, but now we will soon find all straight again/' 

" Yes. All will be well now." 

But not having discovered the true cause of em- 
barrassment, which remained still operative, the 
ef^ followed as a matter of course. 

On the evening of the day after, while walking 
out with his wife, Mr. Jones stepped into a jeweller's 
shop, actuated by no other motive than an idle^ 
curiosity to look over the elegant and tasteful ^rtioleB 
there displayed. 

^' Ah, Mr. Jones I how do you do ? ^Sjfjj/k ^"^^^'^'^^b 
Mrs. Jones ^ Pleasant evening, ma'am! .Really, 
Mr. Jones;! must congratulate you ! I see that you 
have been appointed to fill Mr. Spencer's place." 
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Thus ran on the jeweller, thinking meantime of 
his goodS; and wondering if he should make a sale 
to the new bank-te^! 

" You have some fine goods here, Mr. Darling." 
And Mr. Jones took a survey of the cases and 
shelves, all arrayed in jewels^ plate^ and articles of 
rich and costly workmanship. 

" Yes, we have some very beautiful goods.*' 

" Have you any of the new style of cameos V 
Mrs. Jones asked. 

^' Oh, yes, ma'am. We received some to-day that 
really surpass any thing I have before seen.'' 

And as Mr. Darling said this, he took from his 
case, one after the other, some dozen cameos of the 
latest styles and laid them before the Relighted eyes 
of Mrs. Jones. 

" They are very beautiful indeed 1 What is the 
price of this one ?" 

" Ten dollars, ma'am." 

"I really should like to have one," said Mrs. 
Jones. 

" Well, suppose you suit yourself," was the prompt 
reply of the husband. 

'^ The price is only ten dollars," remarked the 
jeweller, in a tone half expressing contempt at the 
idea of soltoiall a sum. 

" Select one, Julia, if you can pleaji^ yourself." 

Mrs. Jones did not require a second invitation. 
The breastpin was chosen, and ten dollars trans- 
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fenred from the pocket-book of her husband to the 
drawer of Mr. Darling. 

" Don't you want somethinf in this line V the 
jeweller now s^d — ^presenting a yery pretty ladies' 
watch. 

'^IsnH that a dear little watch V ejaculated Mrs. 
JoneS; her eyes sparkling with delight^ as she took 
ihe article named in. her hand; and examined it 
carefully. " I must really have one, Henry, as soon 
as you can afford it.'' 

" Oh, he can afford it well enough," replied Mr. 
Darling, with a winning smile. 

'^ I am not so certain,'' the husband said musingly. 
" How much do you ask for it ?" 

" Only a hundred dollars." 

'*! cannot spare a hundred dollars now." 

"Oh, never mind that. If you want the wateh, 
I shall not ask for the money for the next five or six 
months." 

" Then you must buy it for me, Henry." 

"Well, if I must, I suppose I must." 

" Of course you will want a handsome gold chain 
and swivel," the jeweller now said. 

" Why, yes. I suppose I ought to have a chain," 
was the reply of Mrs. Jones, taking in her hand a 
gold chain which Mr. Darling. had already produced. 

" This is very fine," she remarked, on examining it 

" Yes, it is an elegant piece of chain," 

" How much will one cost ?" 
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"Only forty dollars. I can add that to tlie bill. 
The money is of no consequence to me now.'' 

Of coarse the gold chain accompanied the watcb. 
Before the young oouple left the store of Mr. Dar- 
ling, their bill was over two hundred dollars. A 
pair of fruit-baskets, with several other articles, were 
added to their purchases, and then they retuned 
home, quite delighted with themselves and tJI the 
world. 

On the mext day, three bills were presented to Mr 
Jones, amoH^nting, in all, to two hundred dollars, and 
the payment asked as ftn especial favour. 

" You shall have the amount of your bill in three 
or four days," was the reply of Jones to each, with- 
out there being in his mind any distinct idea as to 
the manner in which payment was to be made. 
Three or four days rolled round very quickly, and 
the creditors came with the usual promptness of suck 
individuals, and again asked for their money. The 
amounts were promptly paid. Having now charge 
of the money-drawer, it was the easiest thing in the 
world — so it occurred to him, after considering the 
difficulty in which he was placed — ^to use- two hun- 
dred dollars, and put in its place a ticket with tbe 
words, ^^Due cash, $200," to be withdrawn and the 
money replaced when his quarter's salary should fall 
due. This operation once begun, it csJaidprVery 
natural to continue it; to meet other deoul^ for 
money. * • 
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The periodical time for counting the cash by the. 
proper officers came on the yery day that Jones's 
qoarter's salai^ fell due. He owed the drawer three 
hundred and seventy-three dollars; or^ within two 
dollars of the amount due him for the previous 
quarter. The ticket was taken from the drawer and 
tliajiaoney restored. All came out right when the 
cash 'wtts counted; and then another quarter was 
eommmiced. But sundry unnecessary purchases; on 
the " If 6 only a dollar" principle^ madt during the 
previous three months^ added to the ordinary house- 
hold expenses; had caused a number of little bills 
to accumulate; to pay which a resort was again made 
to the money-drawer. Another three months rolled 
quickly around; and the cash was again to be 
counted. On referring to his memorandum of 
money used; he found that it bore this disturbing 
evidence — "i>M€ cashj $500." There would be a 
deficiency of more than one hundred dollars; after 
the amount of his salary had been replaced in the 
drawer-^nd should this appear; on counting the 
cash; the consequence would be the inevitable loss 
of his situation; besides; the disgrace that would 
attach to his character. 

Henry Jones slept but little during the night pre- 
vious to the day on which the cash was to be 
counted. He was in a dangerous positi^h)^ and he 
felt it most sensibly. There was but one way to 
save himself that he could think of; and that was to 
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borrow one hundred and twenty-five dollars^ with 
which to make the cash balance; and return it agun 
after the counting process should have been gone 
through. But he felt a great reluctance to ask any 
one^to loan him money. He was not in business^ 
and received a salary all-sufficient to support his 
family. There was^ therefore^ no good^ reason 'nhy 
he should want to bcnnrow money, and hlT ftlt 
ihatr for him to ask the &Your would be a ground 
of suspicion against him that all was not fair. 
Still, no other plan suggested itself, except one im- 
mediately dismissed from his mind — ^which was to 
pledge his wife's gold watch and his own for a few 
days. Julia knew nothing T)f his difficulty, and he 
shrank from the thought of making her acquainted 
with it. 

On the next morning, aflber breakfast, Jones called 
upon a friend in business, and said — 

'^ Martin, I want a hundred and twenty-fiVe dol- 
lars until to-morrow. I have a bill to pay, and my 
quarter's salary is not due until then — and the 
person to whom I owe has a note to pay and wants 
the money badly. Can you do me the favour I 
need?" 

"Certainly — certainly," responded Mr. Martin, 
turning to his desk and filling up a check for the 
desired amount. 

Jones felt as if a mountain had been removed 
from his shoulder, as he left his friend's stoie with 
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die check in his hand. The falsehood he had ut- 
tered so deliberately did not cost him a thought. 
The regular periodical business of counting the cash 
took place^ and all was found to be right. 

On the next day, a small slip of paper was laid 
in his drawer; bearing the memorandum — ^^ Dtie coAf 
|App.'' With this.sum^ he paid his jeweller's bill, 
liBHi had accumulated during the six months to 
the round sum of three hundred dollars. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five were paid to IVLr. Martinylrhich 
left him but seventy-five dollars out of the five 
hundred. This was, of. course, soon frittered 
away. 

" You look a little -pale, Mr. Jones/' said a horse- 
dealer to him one day, about a month after this 
secdkid ordeal. ^^I am afraid you confine yourself 
too much." / 

« Perhaps I do." 

'' You should take a good deal of exercise, Mr. 
Jones." 

^^ I know that. And I do walk for an hour every 
morning." 

'^ That is no kind of exercise I You ought to 
ride on horseback, Mr. Jones. There is nothing 
like it for you men who are so closely confined in 
banks and stores." 

'^ I have no doubt but that I should feel greatly 
the benefit of riding for an hour or two each day." 

*' That you would, Mr. Jones ! It would make 
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you feel like a new man ; and would certainlj add 
ten years to your life/' 

^' I belieye I must try it^ at least/' said Mr. Jones, 
musingly. '< I feel that I need healthful exercise 
in the open air yei^ much." 

^^ I have a vei^ spirited animal, that I think 
would just suit you/' remarked the horse-dMkr. 
'^ Suppose you come round in the morning and give 
him a trial. I am sure you will be delighted with 
him." 

" Perhaps I will/' said Mr. Jones. 

In the morning, before breakfast, sure enough, 
he was at the stables of the horse-dealer, and was 
soon mounted upon, a really noble animal. He was 
so delighted with his ride, and so pleased with the 
horse, that a desire to possess him at once sprang 
up in his mind. 

" What do you ask for this horse ?" he inquired, 
on dismounting at the stables. 

" Only a hundred and fifty dollars." 

^' He is certainly worth that sum." 

"That he is. Why it's almost giving him 
away." 

" If I felt able^ I should really be tempted to buy 
him." 

" Able ! I know fifty men, who, if they were as 
able as you, would each own his horse before night. 
There is Gardner, whose salary is only one thousand 
dollars a year. He keeps a horse, and a beautifdl 
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dfeatxire it is, 4o,o. Don't talk abont being able^ 
Mr. Jones ! And then just think what a benefit it. 
would be to your health." 

:3fhe tempter prevailed, and the weak young man 
resorted to the bank funds again. His memorandum 
was ohianged from '^ fiveHbundred dollars due cash'' 
— ^'Mix hundred and fifty dollars. 

" I have bought me a horse, Julia," said he, after 
he had completed the purchase. 

'* Have you ? Well, do you know what must 
come next ?" 

"No." 

" I can tell you then." 

" Speak out." 

" You will have to buy me a horse, too. I have 
no idea of your riding out alone every morning, and^ 
perhaps, every evening." 

''I am sure I should like your company very 
much, Julia. I didn't know that you were fond of 
riding." 

" But I am — ^passionately fond of it." 

Seventy-five dollars were paid for a horse for Mrs. 
Jones. And now, every morning, and almost every 
evening, this thoughtless and imprudent couple might 
be seen dashing out into the country on their own 
horses. 

But time passed steadily onward, and soon brought 
around the next examination-day. As it drew near, 
Mr. Jones began to feel a nervous dread of it& v^ 

15* 
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proaohy for the ticket in the drawer bore the ominooa 
words—" Dw dratoer, $1000,'' 

It now became necessary to enter upon some re- 
gular system of borrowing, and to haye it so arranged 
as to preyent the possibiUty of a failure. 

" Will you 'haye two hundred dollars to spare day 
after to-morrow f' he asked of his friend Martin. 

" YeS| and double the amount^ if you want iV 

" Thank you; but I don't care about more than 
two hundred; and you call haye it again in a day 
or two." 

Two other friends were called upon, in like man- 
ner, and from each a like amount was promised, all 
of which he receiyed in due time and placed among 
the funds of the bank, to make his account good. 
., But it is needless to trace the course of Henry 
Jones |tep by step. For full fiye years he continued 
this system, unsuspected by any one. At the end 
of this time, the memorandum, which, to preyent 
accident, was carried in his pocket-book, read thus: 
" JDue cash, $5650.'' And yet^ during all this time, 
the cash of the institution was regularly counted 
eyery three months ; and on each occasion the defi- 
ciency was borrowed from at least twenty different 
persons, not one of whom harboured the least sus- 
picion of the affable and seemingly light-hearted 
teller. 

But Henry Jones was far from being happy; he 
felt that the sword hung oyer his head, sospended 
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by a single hair^ and liabl^ to fall by the a^tation 
of a breath. Yet, so strange was the infatuation 
into which he had suffered himself to fall, that, in- 
stead of endeavouring to come back and live below 
his income^ he was increasing his expenses every 
year. From the " It's only a dollar" principle of 
action; both he and his wife, now the mother of two 
sweet, babes, had risen into the " It's dnly a hun- 
dred dollars" principle, and were speeding onward 
to their ruin with daily-increasing velocity. But 
nothing of the true condition of affiurs did Mrs. 
Jones know. She vainly imagined that fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year were suj£cient to supply all the 
extravagances, for persons of their station in life, 
into which they entered so thoughtlessly. Among 
other acts of folly, they had given up the neat and 
comfortable dwelling at two hundred dojlats a year, 
and now occupied an elegant house at ive hundred 
dollars, attached to which was a small hot-house 
filled with a most choice collection of plants, many 
of which were^ rare and costly exotics. They also 
had a carriage of their own, and a boy, of GOurse,.|o 
attend to the horses. 

But with all these appendages of happiness, *^i[)S 
was before said, Mr. Jones was far from being happy. 
How could he be? He was in the charmed circle 
of the serpent's eye, and possessed no internal power 
of breaking the spell and rushing away from the 
threatened danger; but still, over all the anxiety 
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and fisar within, he dreW a veil, and asBiiined; as ht 
as possible, both at home and abroad) aa exterior 
of apparent cheerfulness. 

About this time began the oommercial embanrui 
ments that were prolonged for so many years. 
Money became scarcer and scarcer, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that Mr. Jones oould obtain the 
required sum, even for a single day, to make good 
his account. 

*' I must have four hundred dollars to-morrow,'' 
said he, on one of the^ie periodical occasions, step- 
ping into the store of a friend. 

'^ Most gladly would I accommodate you, Mr. 
Jones, but to-morrow I have two thousand dollars 
to pay, and I have not yet received the first dollar. 
How I am to get through, Heaven only knows." 

There was that in the earnest, even anxious tone 
of the merehant, that left no room for Mr. Jones to 
urge his suit. He turned away from" the store with 
a feeling of faintness. 

'' How much can you spare me to-morrow ?" he 
asked of another buaine0S4Dan, who had always, 
heretofore, accommodated him with the utmost 
cheerfulness. 

'^ Not one dollar, Jones, and I am sorry for it I 
am in the tightest place that-f^iave known for the 
last ten years. I have heavy payments, to make 
to-morrow, and no resources." 

^^lam really soiry fox it," Mr. Jones replied; 
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and in dpite of his effort to^ieem in some degree un- 
oonoemed about not receiving the money for which 
he had asked; the merchant could not help perceiy- 
ing that his countenance fell and assumed a very 
troubled aspect. 

<' So am I ; but I must meet the difficulty like a 
man, and do my best to overcome it/' 

<' Can you let me have a few hundred dollars to- 
morrow?'' Mr. Jones next asked of a friend who 
had never hesitated to loan him any sum that he 
wanted. ^ 

^' Indeed; Mr. Jones, I cannot. These are dread- 
ful hard times. And I am sure that I cannot tell 
how I shall get through to-morrow. But; in a few 
dayS; you can have as much as you want." 

ThuS; wherever the teller went, he found the 
same complaint of scarcity and want of money. 
Not oyer oufi thousand dollars were tendered him; 
and that sum would be of no use, for it would re- 
quire nearly six thousand to make good his account. 

" What must I do ?" was a question more easily 
asked than answered. And ifc was asked over and 
over again, with a vain looking for some glimmering 
of light in the distance. But all was darkness and 
uncertainty; with a .distinct ]b|0wledge that destruc- 
tion lurked in his patb. * ^ 

The morrow at length (»|BIV; after a night such 
as no honest; or even dishonest man, could wish to 
pass — a night of wakefulness and fearful forebodings. 
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Sweetly by his side slept his unconscious wife, and 
his still happier and innocent children. How his 
he&rt ached for them as he thought of the disgrace 
that would attach to his namC; if a discovery of his 
error were made ; of the change in all of his ex- 
ternal circumstances tha^ must be the ineyitable 
consequence. 

The hour for opening the bank at length came; 
and Mr. Jones was at his post, with the same cheer- 
ful air and kind manner that had gained for him 
the respect and regard of both the ojQ&cers and cus- 
tomers of the institution. And yet, with all this 
assumed exterior, there was a terrible feeling within, 
for there had occurred to his mind no device by 
which he could put off the evil day. Onoe the 
thought occurred to him to state openly and fully 
his case to the committee of examination, before the 
process of counting the cash should be entered upon. 
But this was instantly rejected, with the mental 
ejaculation — 

" It cannot — it must not be known I" 
All through the day, while his hands were busy 
in receiving and paying out money, his mind was 
intent on devising some plan of relief from the 
dreadful dilemma into which he had fallen. Once 
a gleam of hope shot suddenly across his mind, but 
it quickly faded away, and left the darkness still 
more gloomy and intense. Like the darkness of 
Egjpt — ^it could be felt. That hope cam^ thus. A 
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cHeck for six thousand dollars was presented^ and 
lie pud out, in mistake, six hundred. The lad who 
offered the check, rolled up the money without 
counting it, and glided quickly from the bank. As 
the teller was dropping the check into one of the 
compartments of his money-drawer, his eye detected 
the error. His recollection of paying but six hun- 
dred dollars was clear and distinct. 

"Now I am safe !" was the sudden inward ex- 
clamation, while a thrill of joy ran through every 
nerve and fibre of his body. 

"That would be wilful and premeditated dis- 
^honesty,'' a voice seemed to whisper in his ear. 

" But I can make it good hereafter, in a way that 
need involve no disclosure. And the firm is rich 
and wiH not be put to inconvenience in conae- 
quenee.'' 

" DonH do it,'' urged the opposing, and better 
spirit within him. 

" But I shall be ruined if I do not." 

" And ruined tenfold if you do," was the internal 
earnest objection. 

" What shall I do I" the poor man uttered almost 
audibly. And then started, lest his words had passed' 
to the ear of some one standing by. 

" Act honestly as far as you can, and await the 
result of your culpable folly," said the inward 
whisper. 

<^oa have made a mistake, sir," said the prin- 
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cipal of the finn whose check of six thousand dol- 
lars had been paid with six hundred, coming np to 
the counter, while the struggle in the young man's 
mind was undecided. That was the trying momen^ ^ 
and the decision had to be made instantly. Thfi '^^ 
stmggle was, as it had of necessity to be, brief. t^'- 

" I discovered the mistake, sir, as sioon as your * 
lad left,'' the teller replied with a smile, as he 
counted out the balance of the check. 

'^ I am greatly obliged to you, sir,'' said the mer- 
chant, as he received the money. . '^ Some tellers 
correct no mistakes." 

^' Eight is right," responded Mr. Jones mecha- 
nically, while his own voice sounded to his ear hollow 
and despairing. 

The merchant, bowed and left the countiBr, and 
hope, that had ^mmered for a moment with a lurid 
light, faded away into darkness. 

Steadily the hours rolled away, and at last the 
dock struck three, and tke doors of the bank were 
closed. The committee were already in waiting to 
make their periodical examination. All that re- 
mained was for Mr. Jones to enter up his checks and 
notes, strike his balance, and present his account 
As he proceeded to do this, he seemed to be reeling 
about instead of standing still, and had'it not been 
for the mechanical habit that he had acquired, it 
would have been impossible for him to have pio- 
oeeded with any degree of correotness. ^ 
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He had not proceeded far in the labour before 
his eye rested upon the six thousand dollar check. 

"This might have saved me/' he murmured, 
pausing in his work. 

^ " And it shaU save me 1" he added with inward 
\ vehemence. " It shall save me !" 

His balance was at length struck, and the periodi- 
cal counting took place. All appeared right, and 
the committee separated. 

" Mr. Jones," said thepashier to^the teller, after 
the president and the two directors, who had formed, 
with the cashier, the eommittw, had withdrawn. 
'' There seems to be a little error here," laying his 
hand upon the entries of the day. 

The heart of Mr. Jones gave# strong' bound, anl 
then its motion sank into low and tremulous pulsa- 
tions, while his face grew instantly {M^. 

" Where, sir ?" he asked; in a low tone, scarcely 
above a whisper. 

'^ Here," said the cai^ief, laying his finger first 

upon the charge of a check for 9>6000 — ^and then 

upon a similar charge, in another part of the day's 

operations — " Melwyn's check appears to be charged 

twice, for I only observed, in running my eye over 

the checks, but one drawn by them." And the 

cashier looked Jones steadily in the face. The eyes 

of the latter fell under the searching expression ; 

and as they did soyftis face grew deadly pale, for 

he ftlt conscious that his defalcation would now 
VI— i« 
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oome to light. A brief pauM followed, when the 
cashier said, in a tone that had something of kind- 
ness in it — 

'^Come into my room, in a few minutes, Mr. 
Jones,'' and then, himself retired to the place he 
had indicated. 

Blither he was soon followed by the teller. 

^^ Sit down, Mr. Jones,'' the cashiev said. 

And the teller sat down. Bat the very chair in 
which he seated himself itemed as if on fire. 

'^ I am afraid, Mr. Jones, that all is not right," 
the cashier began, *^ aind I am exceedingly pained to 
find myself obliged to express such a thought." 

There was something of kindness and concern in 
{he tones of the eashier's voice, and as the heart 
of the lattMMneUed down, a gleam of hope seemed 
to glance bq|njbim. 

" All is ncf nght, sir!" he said, with one appeal- 
ing glance, and covering his face with bis hands, 
gave way to tears. 

' To this sncceeded a full confession, by the tell^, 
of his difBiculties, and the nature and extent of his 
defalcation. 

^' But how is it possible, Mr. Jones, that you could 
become so embarrassed V the cashier asked. 

^' I can hardly answer that question to myself," 
the teller replied — ^' I have not gambled, nor bought 
lottery tickets. All has goA in the maintenance 
of my family," 
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" Then you must have lived very extravagantly, 
Mr. Jones ; for, with a larger family than yours^ my 
expenses are not over eighteen hundred dollars a 
year." 

'^ I believe I have, sir — and 'Ihare, no doubt, is 
the secret of my embarrassmenk I never intended 
to wrong the bank. But I was thoughtless ii|d ex- 
travagant. But, do not expose me! I was not 
dishonest in my intentions — and will not abuse your 
confidence, if you will again favour me' with if 

'^ But how can I help exposing you, Mr. Jonei* ' 
Are you not a defaulter to the amount of six thou- 
sand dollars V 

" True, sir I But I will »pay that, gradually. 
I will live on half of my jsala^r, until the other 
half makes good the loss, d^, m I tlunk of my 
wife and children, and spare lis die disgrace and 
ruin!'' And the teller clasppd his hands, and 
looked up, imploringly, into the cashier's face. 

The latter was moved. But his position involved 
duties that could not be sacrificed to feelmgs. 

'^ How can I depend upon you, Mr. Jones V said 
he, after a long silence. ^^ Once you have deceived 
me — how can I trust you again ? What security 
have I that you will not again be led astray V 

'^ Oh, sir, the reflections of this dreadful hour 
will be your security^ — ^this dreadful hour, in which 
I stand trembling o^the brink of infamy and utter 
ruin!" • 
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^^ Go home, Mr. Jones/' said4he cashier, after a 
silence of full five minutes, in which he strode in 
vain to decide his course of action. '^ Go home, 
and give me time tjOk think. By to-morrow morning 
I will decide whlftel right for me to do.'' 

^' Oh, six^'Qo.noif^teep me so long in suspense ! 
It wiU km ie." 

'^ I cannot decide befotis," the cashier sud grave* 
ly. " And now, go home, thy and be prepared for 
the worst, for I cannot teUlfhat will be the result 
of my deliberations." 

We will not attempt to portray the feelings of 
Mr. Jones during the dreadful night that followed—- 
nor those of his wife^ to whom he told all as soon 
is he returned home. 

On the next morning he went early to the bank, 
in a state of intense anxiety. The cashier met him 
as soon as he entered, and then the two retired to 
the cashier's private room. Poor Jones felt like a 
criminal on his way to the gallows, with oac^ faint 
hope in his mind of a reprieve — ^a hope more truly 
painful than the certainty that there was no escape. 

'^ Sit down, Mr. Jones,'^ said the cashier, solemn- 
ly, and Mr. Jones sat down. 

A silence of many moments ensued. The cash- 
ier's brow was clouded, and it was evident that he 
was undetermined how to act. His duty as a publie 
oJQ&cer prompted one course, anA humanity another. 
At hat he said, in an eameat voice — 
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*' Mr. Jones ! — can I, dare I truat you V* 

'^ Oh, sir, do not hesitate I This hour of intense, 
almost hopeless agony, is the guarantea for my fu- 
ture faithfulness. IVust me, ^ and I will be true 
to your confidence.'^ ' ^:;^i 

^^ But how will you make gdiai the jbfioiency in 
your account ?" 

^' It will require time, sir ; but I belitye I can do 
it. My true deficieney la 15,650. There was due 
yesterday, and yet undmwn, a quarter's salary. I 
have a carriage and a pair of horses, which will 
bring not less than seven hundred dollars — they 
cost a thousand. My wife's jewellery, and my own, 
including watches and gold chains, we estimated 
last night at not less than six hundred doUafi. 
We haye been thoughtlessly extrayagant in these 
matters. How we ever accumulated so much really 
worthless stuff, I can hardly tell. But we were al- 
ways bugring something. And then our plants and 
flowers would certainly bring a hundred dollars. 
There are among them many that are very rare and 
beautiful. Besides these things, we have a great 
deal of costly furniture, and ornaments, which we 
will let go. In all, I feel sanguine that I can re- 
duce the debt I owe the bank to three thousand 
dollars. I have told my wife all about my present 
dreadful condition, and she says — 'Let all go.' 
She is willing to come down to the poorest condition, 
so that I may not be exposed and ruined. Six hun- 
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dred dollars a year, she is confident, will be enough 
for us, and she proposes that we move intb the 
suburbs of the city, where rent will be low, and the 
change in our appearance not be so much noticed. 
In four years, at ihe longest, I will be able to make 
all straight itgain/' 

For more than a minute^ the cashier mused in 
silence — ^then extending his hand, he said — 

'* Mr. Jones, I will trust you." 

The teller burst into tears and sank upon a chur. 

" What a gulf of ruin I have escaped 1" he aaia} 
at length rising, and again grasping the cashier's 
hand. 

It was on a calm summer evening, about four 
years after, that Mr. and Mrs. Jones sat near a win- 
dow of their neat little dwelling, far in the suburbs 
of the large city of which they were residents. 
Every thing around them was neat, plain^ tnd com- 
fortable. 

<' This day I am a free man I'^ Mr. Joned said, 
after a brief pause in their conversation. ^' I drew 
my quarter's salary this morning, and after paying 
off the balance of my debt to the bank, have just 
one hundred dollars left. How narrow an escape I 
have made ! It makes me tremble whenever I 
think of it." 

" Oh Henry," — ^and his wife leaned upon his arm 
and looked him tenderly in the face, while the 
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moisture dimmed her eyes — "how glad am I to 
jsee IUb hour ! — ^this hour^ that I have scarcely dared 
hope for. We have had a hard lesson to learn, bat 
I feel that it has been a salutary one. We shall 
again be happy.'' 

" Yes, far happier than, with our former views 
and jfeelings, we could even have been under cir- 
cumstances the most prosperous. I could not have 
believed, once, iu the possibility of our being con- 
tented with every thing around us so plain as we 
now have it. Bat I find that it is not so much the 
external circumstances that make happiness, as the 
internal condition of the mind. If we look out of 
ourselves for happiness, as sad experience has proved, 
we meet only disappointment, and are in danger of 
becoming in circumstances that may sadden every 
moment of our after lives. Let us, then, never 
forget the past four years. They are fiill of lessons 
of wisdom.'' 

Nor were those troubled years ever forgotten. 
Their lessons of prudence and economy — ^their 
thought-exciting incidents — ^their seasons of sad re- 
flection, made an impression that never wore oS* 
Mr. Jones occupied a high position of trust in the 
community, and none suspect that once his feet well?, 
nigh slipped, while he tottered on the brink of ruia 
and infamy. 
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" Well, Fll just give up at once ; so there, now ! 
It's no use to tty any longer!" said Mrs. Parrj, 
passionately, as she came into the parlour, where her 
husband sat reading, and threw herself upcm the 
sofa. 

" Why, what is the matter now, Caraf" inquired 
Mr. Parry in a quiet tone, for he had seen Ijke states 
of excitement so often that they had oeased to disturb 
him. 

<' The matter f Why, a good deal! Sally is 
going away day after to-morrow, and I shall be left 
without a cook again. And what shall I do ihen ? 
Can you tell me Aatf* 

^< Hire another,'' was the unmoved reply of Mr. 
Parry. 

'^ Yes, it's easy enough to say ' hire another/ but 
saying and doing are two things. I never expect to 
get another as good as Sally, and she has been 
troublesome enough, dear knows !" 

Mr. Parry laid aside his newspaper, folded his 
ds together, and assuming a resigned attitude^ 
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looked his wife in the face, i^th an air of composure^ 
that annoyed her exceedingly. 

"You* seem always to think this trouble about 
servants a very little matter/' said she^ somewhat 
pettishly ; " I only wish you had the trial of it for 
awhile P ' 

" I have no desire^ I can assure you, Cara/' he 
replied, in a soothing voice, 'f I n^er envied you^ 
or any other woman, the pleasures appertaining to 
household duties. But you must allow me to thiijk 
that much of the difficulty and annoyance which is 
too frequently experienced, might be avoided." 

" No doubt you think so. All men do. I verily 
believe th^e never was a man yet who possessed true 
sympathy for the peculiar trials incident to house- 
keeping.'' 

" Come, come, Cara ! that is a sweeping declara- 
tion," Mr. Parry replied, smiling. " I, for one, think 
that I feel for you in all your various and conflicting 
duties; and, were it in my power, would lighten every 
one of them. But, as I cannot do this, I cannot of 
course think that, in entering into them, you do 
right to allow them to make you unhappy." 

" It is easy enough to talk, Mr. Parry ; but how 
do you think that I or any other woman can look 
on unmoved and see every thing in disorder ? If 
dinner is late, or badly cooked, you are very sure to 
speak ftbout it; and how do you think I can feel 
easy when I see that) through the inattention of the 
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servant; such a thing fs going to happen^ or feel at 
all pleasant after it has happened V* 

This was carrying the tmth fight home ;* and Mr. 
Parry remembered; all at once, that at sundry times 
he had grumbled because dinner was not on the 
table promptly; and; on various occasions; because 
the meat was overdone or underdone; or the vegeta- 
bles cold or balUy cooked. He therefore sat very 
still; and did not reply. Mrs. Tbixj perceived the 
impression she had made, and continued : — 

'^ Or; how do you think that Ilsan feel otherwise 
than I do in prospect of just such things again, and 
a dozen others more annoying still ? Fv^had trentfble 
enough with Sally; to get her to undes^and how 
things ought to be donC; and it disheartens me out- 
right now that she is determined to go away. I don't 
care so much about myself; but I know how these 
household irregularities annoy yoU; and that you 
blame me for them; even though you don't say any 
thing." 

Mr. Parry was silenced for the time. He saw 
that he was thrown completely " in the wrong/' and 
that it would be useless to attempt then to argue 
himself out of his unenviable position. His wife, 
thus victorious; had the uninterrupted privilege; for 
that day; at least; pf being just as unhappy as she 
wished, in prospect of Sally's departure and the 
annoyances that' were to follow this event. 

During that day and the next; a gloom pervaded 
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the household of Mrs. Parry. Sally felt more than 
ever anxious to be away. Once or twice the idea 
of remaining passed through her mind ; but a sight 
of Mrs. Parly's overcast countenance instantly dis- 
pelled it. 

On the morning of the day on which Sally was to 
leave; an Irish girl; who had leamed| through the 
chambermaid; that the cook was going away^ applied 
for the situation. 

" Are you a good cook ?" inquired Mrs. Parry. 

'^Oh; yes, ma'am; I can cook any thing.'' 

" Where did you live Jast ?" 

^^lufPf living in a tavern, ma'am." 

" Why do you wish to leave thera ?" 

<' I dok't like the place. You are so much 
exposed in a tsveru." 

"Whatisyourname?" 

" Margaret." 

" Well, Margaret^ you can come on trial to-mor- 
row morning. S^y is going to stay to-night." 

And so Margaret went away, promising to come 
back in the morning. At dinner-time, Mrs. Pany 
seemed a little more cheerful. 

" I've engaged a cook," she said, after the meal 
was nearly over. 

^' Have you, indeed I Well, I'm glad of that, Cara. 
You see you've had all your trouble for nothing." 

" I'm not sure of that," she replied. " It's one 
thing to hire a cook, and another thing to be pleased 
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with her. She's an Irish girl, and you know that 
they are never very tidy about their work." 

*< But they are^ usually; willing and teachable. 
Are they not?" 

'^ Some of them are. But, then^ who wants the 
trouble of teaching every new servant her duty? 
It's enough to pay them their wages.'' 

^' Still; in thus teaching them; we are doing good. 
And we should always be willing to take upon our- 
selves a little trouble; if; in doing sO; we can benefit 
another." 

'^ That would be too generous I I might; on your 
principle; be willing to do nothing else but' teach 
ignorant servants their duty, and thus fit them to 
make other houses pleasant; instead of my own. For, 
it generally happens; when you have made one of 
them- worth having, she knows some one with whom 
she would rather live than with you. There )wa3 
Nancy; that didn't know how to wash a dish or 
cook a potato when I took her. 4 She Uved with us 
ft year; until she could turn her hand to every thing, 
and then went to Mrs. Clayton'S; where she has been 
for six years. Mrs. Clayton told me; day* before 
yesterday; that she was the best woman she had ever 
had in the housC; and that she would not part with 
her upon any consideration. And here is Sally, 
with whom I have had my own tims* ^ She's getting 
to be good for something; and now she's contented 
here no longer." > 
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" That does seem a Kttle hard, Cara. But, then, 
don't you feel a gratification in reflecting that, 
through your means, Mrs. Clayton has obtained a 
servant irho- fills her place so well as to give satis- 
faction to the family V 

" I can't say that I do," Mrs. Parry replied in a 
half positive, half hesitating tone. - 

"Then, if you do not," her husband said, seriously, 
" it is time that you began, at least, to make the 
effort to feel thus. The reason that we are so often 
made unhappy by the actions of those around us, is, 
because we regard our own good and our own com- 
fort of primary importance. Any thing that disturbs 
these, disturbs us. But, if we desired to impart 
benefits as well as to receive them, we should come, 
as a necessary consequence, into a state of mind 
that could not be easily agitated. We wauld see, in 
the wrong actions and in the short-comings of others, 
that which affected them injuriously, as welUas our- 
selves, and in trying to modify or correct them, we 
would have a reference to their good as well as to our 
own." 

" That may all be true enough ; but I am sure 
that I could never act from such disinterested mo- 
tives. It is not in me." 

" It is not in any one, naturally, to act thus, Cara. 
But that is no Reason why good principles may not 
be formed in us. Itou can at least see, I suppose, 
that, if all acted thus with reference to the good of 
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otherS; every thing in sodety would move on much 
more pleasantly than it does/' 

"Oh, yes, of course. Bat if oinly a few, why, 
they might work their lives through for the good of 
others, and be no better off by it" 

" A selfish idea, I Bee, is uppermost in youi^ mind, 
Cara," her husband said kindly, and with an. encoTi- 
raging smile, for it was not often that he oould get 
her to consent to talk rationally on n such subjects. 
<' The few who thus acted would not have in their 
minds the idea of a reward. The delight which 
naturally springs up in the mind from the perform- 
ance of good actions to others, would be to them 
a much higher gratification than any thing that 
could be given to them as an external reward for 
what they had done. Let me see if I cannot make 
this pMn to your mind. Suppose Mrs. Clayton had 
so thoroughly educated an ignorant servant as to 
make her fully acquainted with all the household 
duties that might be required of h^r ; and that, after 
she was thus fitted for the performance of these 
duties, this servant left her, and finally came into 
your family. Do you not think that Mrs. Clayton 
might feel delight in the thought, that through her 
efforts to instruct that servant, she had acquired the 
ability of obtaining a comfortable home at any time, 
and you had the pleasure of having one in your family 
who lightened you of many a care, and caused your 
household arrangements to move on harmoniously?^' 
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'' Yes, I can see that she might. Bat I am not 
so sure that she would feel thus.'' 

^f And you can see, no doubt, that to feel thus 
would be much better than to have none but purely 
selfish affeetions/' 

"YeBf I can see that^ too. And, farther, I should 
be veiy glad if I oouM have principles of action so 
elevated." 

'^ You may have them, Cara. We all may haTe 
them,'' her husband said, earnestly and feelingly. 
" But, then, it will be necessary for us to begin the 
correction in us of whatever is altogether of self; 
and to begin, too, in humble and little things. I 
must cease to complain if every thing should not be 
as orderly as I desire, and cease to do so because I 
know that to complain thus will necessarily make 
you unhappy. I must not regard myself exclusively. 
And you, in reference to your servants, should re- 
gard them and their good, as well as the perfect 
order of your household arrangements. Under such 
a system, if carefblly carried out, loiih the heart in tV, 
a wonderful change would occur. In case things 
went wrong — and perfection cannot be attained in 
any thing iiere — ^you would cease to feel annoyed 
and dispirited, as you now often do. The higher 
and more unselfish motives from which you acted 
would superinduce a condition of mind not easy to 
be disturbed.'' 

''I fear, husband, that I have defects of character 
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which will prevent, my ever acting thus/' Mrs. 
Parry said, in a tone slightly desponding.r 

<< A conscionsness of your weakness, my dear Gara, 
should make you doubly watchful* The end to be 
gained is worth years of trial. If you can only 
giin your own consent to commence the work of 
reformation from principle, you will soon begin to 
perceive its peaceable fruits, and thus find ample 
encouragement for perseverance.'' 

" I can at least ^, husband/' she said, looking 
up into his face with an expression of calm determi- 
nation. " But," and her countenance changed, luid 
assumed a look of despondency, '^ how shall I begin? 
— ^that is the puzzling question." 

" To begin aright is almost half the victory. And 
here I must confess that I hardly know how to ^ve 
advice. But perhaps I can suggest a thought or two 
that will help you. This new cook who is coming, 
you say, is an Irish girl. It is not probable that, in 
the outset, she will be at all capable of doing her 
work as you wish it done. Make up your mind to 
this, resolving, at the same time, that you will be 
kind and forbearing towards her. That, no matter 
how awkward she may be, or how ignorant, that you 
will not exhibit in her presendb any thing like im- 
patience. Think of her, too, as a poor girl, who has 
had few opportunities, and who is now in a strange 
country, and, perhaps, altogether friendless. Your 
kind feelings will then be drawn out towards 
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ifft, md it is impossible for yott to feel kindness and 
concern for her without its being perceived. The 
IrA iihs/nteier, you know, is grateM. From the 
awakening rrp in her mind of affection towards yon^ 
she wM. be dovt^y onxions to serve and to please yon. 
Hios a life wifi be put into all her actions. Undel 
such an impulse, she will learn quicker and remem- ^ 
bet better all yoti wish het to do, than she possibly 
covld if she were acted upon by less elevated motives.'' 

'^ I see and feel the force of wlmt you say/' Mrs. 
Party replied, in a subdued tone, ''and will, at 
least, try to put in practice the hints you have 
given me." 

On the next morning, after breakfast, Margaret 
Came, and Sally went away, leaving the kitchen in 
her charge. For a little while after Sally had left, 
Mrs. Pbrry permitted herself to feel discouraged]; 
but from this state of mind she soon roused herself 
and went out into the kitchen to instruct Margaret 
in her duties. It first occurred to her, after she had 
gone in where the girl was, that she ought to do ^ 
something to make her feel easy and at home. The 
wish to do this was soon followed by an idea of how 
it might be done. So she said^- 

" Come, Margaret, bring your bor up-stairs, and 
I will show you your room/' 

So Margaret lifted her box, which she had set 
down in one comer of the kitchen, and followed 
Mrs. Parry up into one of the garret rooms, which 
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was plastered; and had but aftw days before receiyed 
a fresh coat of whitewash. 

^' This is the room, Margaret^ in which jou^ with 
the chambermaid; will sleep. She will keep it in 
order, of course ; your duties will lie in the kitcheur 
Tea will find her very kind, and you must try and 
live on good terms with each other/' 

^^It sha'n't be my &ult, ma'am, if we don't,'' 
Margaret said, warmly, for she felt Mrs. Parry's kind 
manner, and was instantly drawn towards her. 

^' You say that you understand how to cook almost 
any thing?" Mrs. Parry remarked, after they had 
returned to the kitchen. 

Margaret hesitated a moment, while the colour 
rose to her face. At length she said, with a good 
deal of feeling in her tone of voice — 

" I wouldn't deceive you for the world, ma'am, 
now you seem so kind to me. I am not a very good 
cook, for I never had much chance; but the% 
ma'am, I am anxious to learn." 

<^But didn't you tell me, Margaret, that you 
could cook any thing?" Mi^. P&rry asked in an 
altered tone. 

<^0h, yes, indeed, ma'am, and so I did. But 
then what could I do ? If I had said I wasn't a 
good cook, you wouldn't have taken me ; and so I'd 
a had no chance to learn at all. But indeed, ma'am, 
I'll try to do right, and if trying'U do any good, I 
am sure I will please you." 
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Mrs; Pany hesitated; She hardly knew what to 
do or say. There was something^ in Margaret's 
present frankness and apparent sincerity that she 
liked; but this was counter]}alanoed .by a dl* 
rect^ premeditated falsehood, and an intention to 
deceive. After pausing for a few moments, s^ 
said — 

'< Well, Margaret, I cannot say that I like your 
attempt 4;o deceive me, but now you are here, I will 
at least give you a trial.'' 

<' Indeed, ma'am, it was necessity entirely that 
made me do it ; but 1 knew that if I tried I could 
learn, and I thought, surely the mistress will have 
patience with me when I am willing !" 

This modified Mrs. Parry considerably; and feel- 
ing, from having at first almost compelled herself to 
take an interest in the poor Irish girl, some touches 
of real concern for her, she said — 

'^ K you are really willing to learn and anxious to 
please, Margaret, I have no objection to talking some 
pains to instruct you. But then I shall want you 
to pay attention to what I tell you, so that after I 
have once given you a plain direction, you will not 
discourage me by forgetting it when you come to do 
the thing over again." 

Margaret promised faithfully to do the best she 
could, and then set about her work. Heretofore, on 
hiring a new cook, Mrs. Parry had installed her ii^ 
the kitchen, and then left her to go about things m 
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bcr own way; under all the disadyantages of being 
in a strange place, unaoqnainted with the economical 
arrangements of the femily. Of course; no one ever 
suited her at first; and it was ttsuall j some weeks 
before things got into regular going order. In the 
present instance, however; she felt that there was. a 
positiye necessity for her to plan and arrange all the 
work there. She found Margaret really ignorant 
of the very first principles of her assumed calling. 
But she was so willing; active; and good-tempered; 
that she could not get out of humour with her; 
though several times during the morning she was 
sorely tempted. Dinner was ready at the hour, and 
well cooked; too, for it had all been timed and per- 
formed under Mrs. Parry's own direction ; and she 
well knew how to do it. 

^' Your dinner is in good timC; and in good order,'' 
Mr. Parry remarked; after sitting down to the table ; 
'^ and you don't seem to look worried; though a little 
wanu; as if you had been pretty busy. I hope your 
new cook has proved herself better than you had 
anticipated that she would be." 

"She has proved to be quite deficient in every 
thing," Mrs. Parry replied. 

"Indeed I I am sorry to hear that. I thought 
she recommended hferself hi^ly." 

" So she did. But she dralfessed to me this morn- 
ing; that she did so to secure the placC; hoping to 
learn afterwards." *: 
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" That is a bad sign. I suppose you do not in- 
tend keeping her V 

'< Well; as to that, she seems so anxious to learn^ 
and; withal^ so willing and good-tempered; that I 
feel very much disposed to take some trouble with 
her. I have been in the kitchen most of the morn- 
ing; and; indeed; cooked the dinner pretty ne%rly 
myself. I see much in her to likC; though a good 
deal that tries my patience. I must confess that 
so decided an untruth as she told me prejudices me 
against her. Still; much allowance should be made 
for a defective education and the disadvantages 
under which she found herself placed*" 
\ ^^ That is sensible and kind; Cara;" h^ husband 
replied; evidently pleased at finding hisi wife so 
readily making the effort to act from motives less 
selfish than tiiose which had too uniformly governed 
her in matters relating to her domestfoi^ ^' and I have 
no idea that your labour will be thrown away.'' 

^^ I feel somehow or other that it will not be thrown 
away;" Mrs. Parry said ; " and I feel that my mind 
is much calmer and more encouraged than it would 
have been if I had left her alone in the k^heu; 
with the determination to send her away if she were 
not able to do things to my liking.'' 

'^You are getting hold of the true philosophy; 
Gara;" said her husband; with an encouraging smile. 
" "We never cultivate good feelings towards otherS; 
or make an efforl; towards being kind to them; that 
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we have not a reward in a eomposed. state of mind 
more than compensating for the self-denial or trouble 
it may have cost ns." 

<< The troth of what you say is not only apparent 
to me, bat I can realise it from having felt it/' was 
Mrs. Parry's reply. 

That evening, a Mrs. Coster^ one of her friends, 
came in to spend an honr or two. Their conversa- 
tion, by a natoral transition, passed to the sabjeot 
of servants. 

<^ I am almost out of all heart,'' Mrs. Oostmr said, 
with a sigh, as soon as the topie was introduced. 
'< Indeed, I've given ff 'all l^op^ of ever having any 
peace again; while I t«|)^3aitiie power of so unprinci- 
pled a class as domesiScs. Is it not too bad that 
the happiness of a whole &mily must be interrupted 
by a cook or a chambermaid ? It makes me feel 
downright angiy^ whenever I think about it I see 
it, as clear as can be, that we shall have to break up 
and go to boarding.'' 

<< That woidf be exchangmg one evil for a doeen," 
remarked Mrs. ftaiy. 

" gb I used to think," Mrs. Coster repUed. " But, 
xeally, I have been forced to change my mind. 
Every day the trouble with servants is in^l^ased. 
If you get one that is worth having, she will be off 
at the end of two or three months ; and to nine out of 
ten I wouldn't give house room. They are, in fact, 
not worth the powder it would take to shoot 
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them ! But how are .yon off in this inspect, Mrs. 
Parry?'' 

"Wejl, I have my own troubles, Mrs. Coster. 
Sally, who has been with me a good while, left me 
this morning, and I've got a raw Irish girl in the 
kitchen, who couldn't cook a dinner in a decent way 
to save her life." 

'^ Oh, dear !'' ejaculated Mrs. Coster, oksping her 
hands together, and rolling up her eyes. ^^Then 
you have got your, hands full. I had a trial of one 
of your raw Irish girls once, and a pretty piece of 
baggage she was. "* I left her to cook the dinner on 
the first day — and such a dinn^ But I will not make 
the effort to give you an ide^^i^nt, or the dozen other 
things she attempted to do'. I never m^ to hear 
of raw Irish girls again, since I had a tnal of Mar- 
garet Coyle.* 

" Margaret Coyle 1" Mni., Parry said in a tone of 
surprise. 

''Yes, Margaret Coyle >7«Qd I hope, in mercy, it 
isn't her that you've got.'' - 'jjL 

'' Tes, it is no other than her,'' IffiTParry replied, 
despondingly. ^ i 

"Oh, dear I oh, dear! Then you've got your • 
hands fiill I Why, unless she has changed a good ^i'l 
deal since I had her, she is not able to do a single 
thing as it ought to be done. And, besides,- she is 
slovenly and dirty. You'd better send^ iwi^p^off at 
once, for you'll never make any thing out of h^' . 
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^^ She seems at least^ willing and good-tempered/' 
urged Mrs. Parry, in her favour. 

'< Not by any means. I found her dilatory adS 
unmanageable; and she is the onl^ servant "who ever 
gave me a saucy word.'' 

"Ah, me I*' sighed Mrs. Parry, "if s a hard case, 
truly! Why can't domestics fed some sense of 
justice towards the families in which they reside 7" 

" Because they are a low, unprincipled set !" Mrs. 
Coster replied, warmly ; " and I don't know that we 
ever need espect much more from them. They're 
generally envious of their mistresses, and ashamed 
of the idea of being servants, and think, in conse- 
quence, that it shows a spirit of independence to be 
saucy and disregardful of the comfort of the funilies 
in which they reside." 

After Mrs. Coster went awaj, Mrs. Vbttj seemed 
very much dispirited, and remarked to her husband 
that she was afraid all her hope of making any 
thing out of liJbrgaret wtfs vain. 

" That may *•," M». Parry remarked. « But it 
does not at all follow, it seems to me, from what 
Mrs. Coster has^di I am confident that she never 
gave Margaret a fair trial. And I am farther in- 
clined to think that she worried the poor girl until 
she was roused, and answered her back in a spirit 
of offended^ pride." 

" Yes, that may be very true. I never thought 
that Mrs. CoBter had much feeling for her domedliw. 
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She expects them to do just so, and never spares 
them if there is any deviation from her rales. Nor 
abes she think it required of her to consider them 
at all; except m necessary appendages to her 
family." 

^^That is the great error," Mr. Parry replied. 
" So long aa the majority of peo^e look upon do- 
mestics as necessary evils, so long will tht mt^ority 
of people find it harl work to ^t along ^with them. 
Nor is this kind of trouble confined altogether to 
the one party in the case. The servant has as hard, 
and usually a much harder time of* it, than the 
mistress. She is ei^ected to do every thing for the 
comfort of the family, and yet ^ to be considered no 
ferther than as entitled to her regular ftiorithly hire. 
Too often, she is made to bear all the surplus ill- 
humour of Ihe woman in w)iose service she is en- 
gaged ; and, as a general rule, is too often a stranger 
to all kindness and coDfiideration. This is speaking 
with a good deal of seeming latitude; and yet, Cara, 
you will admit that there is too m!|ch trath in what 
I have s^d." 

" I cannot deny i^' Mrs. Parry replied, seriously; 
" nor can I get away from the conviction, that I am 
far from being innocent in the matter myself. We 
are apt to take it for granted that those under us 
are also below us in feeling; — that they are not en- 
titled to the same Consideration that those are whose 
condition in life is equal or superior to our own." 

VI.-18 
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'^ That; certainly^ is a great fault. It may often 
happen^ toO; that the poor gurl who is forced to go 
into the kitchen^ is one^ the promise of whose earl/ 
years was far superior to ihat of Ijjie indiTidual for 
whom she is compelled to labour. And she may, 
also, h^ve as acute feelingS; and be possessed of as 
sound moral principles. But who considers her in 
thisBghtr 

The conversation thus conuoiiieed continued for 
some time ; but we will not wetiy the reader by rcr 
peating it farther; enough has been ^ven to show 
the principles it involved. 

During the next morning. Mil. Parry gave up her 
time to Margaret; and endeavoured, in a kind man- 
ner, to instrwt her In the duties ihe had assumed. 
The poor girl seemed very anxious to learn, and 
evinced a quickness of a^rehension that4isappointed 
Mrs. Parry agreeably. To see how far she recollected 
the directions given on the day previous, the same 
kind of a dinner was prepared. Margaret was at 
fault but once or twice, and when the omission was 
pointed out, she said she would try and neyer fbiget 
that again; and said it so earnestly, that it was 
evident she would be likely to keep the thing in her 
memory. Much to the surprise and pleasure of 
Mrs. Parry, in the course of a week, Margaret could 
get along very well in the kitchen, carefully con- 
tinuing to do every thing in the exact way she had 
been told that it ought to bjft done. Sometimes^ 
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when Mrs. Parry was in a less calm and pleasant 
state of mind than nsual^ and any thinf would go 
wrongs or Margaret would forget some particular 
direction; she wofild speak to her in a voice less kind 
than she had from the first assumed when addressing 
her. Whenever this happened, the poor girl would 
look up into her face with an appealing expression, 
and sometimes the moisture could be seen gathering 
in her eyes. Mrs. Sarry always felt this, and it en- 
abled her to correct in herself an habitual petulance 
when any thing occurred to disturb ^er. The im- 
provement manifest in Margaret continued, apd at 
the end of the first month, Mrs. Parry was better 
pleased with her than with any one she had ever had. 
From a uniform, kind consideration, she had come 
to feel an interest in her, and one &fy atked her why <p^ 
she had left her native home. The question seemed 
to excite some painful emotions in the mind of the 
Irish girl, but she replied, readily and respectfully : 
"Misfortunes, ma'am. When my fether and 
mother died, and the landlord rented our cottage 
and Acre of ground to another fi&mily, me and the 
two little children were turned out, to do the best 
we could. We had always had a plenty of good 
potatoes, and milk, and oatmeal bread, and we were 
as happy as the greatest in the land. But now the 
hardships came. I didn't mfhd myself so much, for 
I was most grown up, and could do pretty well ; but 
it made my heart ache to see little Jamie ani Cathet 
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rine turned on tibe parish^ with no one to be kind 
and good ti them as I had been. Poor things I It 
was hard fare and cruel tnatment they had. And 
I could do nothing for them^ thoiigh I am sure^ if 
my heart's blood could haye done them any good, 
they should have had it. Little Catherine didn't 
stand it more than a year. It was wrong, maybe, 
but I did feel glaa wnen she died. Oh, ma'am, if 
you had seen her when she was* laid out fbr a little 
while before they boxed her up with rough boards, 
and put her dgvn in the ^ground, without a priest or 
a wozd of j^yer over her, it would have made your 
heart ache, I am sure, as it did mine. Before she 
went into the poorhouse, she was fat and round as 
your little George is now } but when she died, she 
was all skin^andlone, and her eyes were sunk 'way 
down in her head. And when. little Jamie was let 
come and see ber, before she was buried, he looked 
60 pale and thin, and full of Borrow, tkat it broke 
me down entirely. Oh, ma'am, you don't know what 
it is to see %ose you love as dearly as you love your 
life, Buflfering and dying before you, and yet have 
no power to help them." The girl paused a moment 
or two to recover herself, and then continued, 

" Well, Jamie, he didn't last long. He died as 
Catherine had, from want of good food and kind 
treatment. I saw the last of him, too, and then it 
seemed aa if a great load had been taken off my 
heart. I knew they had both gone where they 
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would be happy. Some time after this, my brother, 
who had been in this country a few yean, sent me 
over some money, and asked me to join him, sa3dng 
that he would take ca^ of me. I came out, of 
course. But, ma'am, when I got here, he had died 
with the fever. I felt like I should have to give up. 
I was in a stntnge country, and among strangers. 
But they told me at the tavern where I was, that if 
I would turn to as chambermaid, they would gite 
me four dollars a month. I was glad enough to do 
so. But I did not like it much, especially when I 
got acquainted with one or two girls, who were em- 
ployed in families, and who said it t^ so ifiuch 
pleasanter there. I didn't like the exposure of a 
tavern, and wanted badly to get into the quiet of a 
private house. At last, one of my acquaintances 
told me she could get me a place as cook. < But I 
didn't know how to cook,' I told her. * Oh, never 
mind that,' she said; ' tell the woman you can cook 
every thing, or she won't have you 5 and you can 
easily learn after you once get the place.' So I did 
as I was told. The woman wasn't kind and good 
to me, as you have been, ma'am. She gave me 
things and told me to get dinner; I made bad work 
of it, of course. And then she got angry, and called 
mo ugly names. Oh, it made me feel so bad! 
From asking a little, as far as I could venture, and 
taking notice why she found fault, I tried to get as 
near right as I could. But it was no use. I was 

18» 
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ignorant^ and she did not seem to liaye any feeling 
for me. I stayed only a week or two, wken she got 
angry with me for doing Kmiething wrong, and said 
very hard words to me. I couldn't stand it any 
longer, ma'am, and b% talked back to her. This 
made her a great deal worse, and I thought I had 
better leave and go back to the tavern, and so I did. 
After a while, I heard that you wanted some one, 
anct I told you, because I was persuaded to, the same 
atory about my knowing how to cook every thing. 
You know the rest, ma'am. I think I improve 
some, don't I ?" she added, innocently. 

"Oh, yes, Margaret," replied Mrs. Parry, "ydu 
have improved very much ; and if you continue to 
improve, and are as willing and good-tempered as 
you have been, I think there will be no need of our 
parting soon. But was not that Mrs. Coster with 
whom you lived ?" 

"Indeed, ma'am, and it was I" Margaret said, 
looking up with surprise. 

" I know her very well, Margaret, and she is, in 
many things, a kind-hearted woman. But she is 
sometimes thoughtless. She, I suppose, expected 
to find in you what she wanted, a good cook, and 
was very much disappointed, and consequently, out 
of patience, when she found that you could do 
nothing that you had engaged to do." 

Here the conversation ended between Mrs. Parry 
and her new cook, for whom, after hearing her brief 
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histoij; she felt added kindness, and also an in- 
creased degree of confidence in her. Nor was she 
disappointed. From; apparently, the most unpro- 
mising materials, she came into the possession of a 
domestic, through kindness uid consideratibn Sfa her, 
who was ever faithful, and thence invaluable. And 
even more than this, she had been led to see in her- 
self and correct it, that which, while it influenced 
her, would have made it impossible to retain, for 
any length of time, a good sejvant. That particular 
disposition was, a habit of petulance and fault-find- 
ing, when things were a little wrong. Nothing so 
discourages a domestic as the clouded brow of her. 
mistress. If there is sunshine, she will go about 
her duties with cheerfulness and perform every thing 
quicker and better. But the great prerequisite in 
the mistress of a fsimily is that calm, dignified, and 
uniform consistency of conduct which commands in- 
voluntary respect. There are within the circle of 
almost every woman's acquaintance, some who are 
never troubled with domestics. All about them 
seem to be in the cheerful performance of every 
duty. Let the manner of « one of these towards her 
servants be observed. She is never heard to speak 
to them in a tone of command, and often, in giving 
directions, she will be heard to say in a mild tone, 
" Nancy,. I wish you" to do so and so; or, "Will 
you" do this or that thing. And yet, no one hesi- 
tates or uses improper familiarities towards her. 
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She has no better materials to act upon than others^ 
Int she moulds and fashions them in a different way. 
On no ooc^on does she get excited; and say nnrea- 
sonable things to them; for this wonld destroy in 
their ^dnds all respect for her : as it always does in 
every instance whei^ such a bad habit is indulged 
in. But we will liot tire our lady Teaders by lectur- 
ing them upon their domestic duties. We arer sure 
that they have their own troubles in this respect. 
Nor will we presume to condemn any who cannot 
o^me up to the standard we have attempted to raise; 
but, if they will only try to do so, and (^refuUy 
look within, rather than without, for difficulties and 
hinderances, we are sure that some of them will be 
able to get along with that troublesome class of 
people called htelpS; domestics, or servants, as fashion 
or prejudice decides, much better than heretofore. 



THB END. 
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